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Vou. XXI, 


RELAND is the home of 
the ’chaser andof ’chasing. The Irish 
horse is a natural jumper, and the Irish- 
man has an inborn love of sport, espe- 
cially if tinged with danger; so that a 
combination is formed which must have 
a safety-valve, and this is found to per- 
fection in the excitement of the steeple- 
chase, 

Very few authentic records were 
kept of steeple-chasing before the be- 
ginning of the present century, but from 
the traditions of the people it is quite 
certain that cross-country races often 
took place before the century dawned, 
and that the sport existed and was fos- 
tered, especially in the country west of 
the River Shannon. That Ireland was 
the birthplace of the sport, there can be 
little doubt. 

The oldest authentic record is a MS. 
in the possession of the O’Briens of 
Dromoland, County Cork, which gives 
particulars of a match run for in 1752, 
over four and a half miles of country, 
between Mr. O'Callaghan and Mr. Ed. 
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mund Blake, the course being between 
the Church of Buttevant, with the spire 
of St. Leger Church for a winning-post. 

The prominence of the steeple as 
a beacon naturally had a tendency to 
make the steeples of the churches the 
goals in these cross-country races, and 
so the name of steeple-chasing came to 
be applied to the sport. 

One of the earliest printed records 
of a race over obstacle is in the first 
volume of the old Sporting Magazine, 
where an appeal made to the Turf Club 
to determine a dispute upon a race at 
Ballyshannon, on January 3, 1793, is 
recorded. The report says that “ four 
horses started for one hundred guineas, 
twenty-five guineas a side; one of the 
horses was to carry a feather- weight 
(that is, the lightest weight procurable), 
and was ridden by a small boy. In the 
race each was to leap a wall six feet 
high! The first from the post was 
the horse carrying the feather-weight. 
When he came to the wall he was 
stopped by the boy, who, with great 
dexterity, alighted, turned the horse 
over, climbed the wall himself to the 
other side, mounted again, and came in 
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first to the winning-post. Another 
horse and his rider got clear over, but 
the other two baulked the wall.” 

On it being contended that the boy 
lost because he dismounted at the wall, 
it was decided that as the horse which 
he rode had only to carry feather- 
weight, the saddle was sufficient, and 
the race awarded to him. It appears 
also to have been the practice about 
this time in “all the hunters’ plates run 
for in Ireland to have a four-foot fence, 
and a four-foot drain to cross twice in 
each heat.” An extract from an old 
letter relates how the writer “had seen 
two Irish horses, the property of a gen- 
tleman, race at and leap a river which 
measured twenty-two feet clear.” The 
Irish gentlemen of the older days were 
very fond of backing their horses to 
perform great feats, and many were the 
wild, breakneck matches that were made 
during the felicities of a hunt dinner. 

The first regular steeple-chase was 
got up in Ireland in 1803, but no authen- 
tic record has been kept of it. On Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1813, a memorable ’chase 
took place in the County Roscommon 
at a place called Racroghan. The dis- 
tance was six miles, over six walls, five 
feet high, and several large ditches. It 
was a weight for age contest, the stakes 
being one hundred guineas. The run- 
ners were: Mr. G. Harkans’ Young 
Blacklegs, 4 years; Mr. W. French's 
mare by Swordsman, 5 years; Mr. 
French’s Peter Finnarty, 6 years; Mr. 
Plunkett’s Baronyboy, 6 ‘years; Mr. B. 
Blake’s Merryman, 5 years, and Mr. J. 
French’s Wellington, 5 years, 
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Wellington was the favorite at start- 
ing, and there was an excellent race be- 
tween him and Young Blacklegs for the 
first five miles, when Wellington refused, 
and Young Blacklegs won easily ; mare 
by Swordsman, second. 

Toward the end of the first quarter 
of the present century steeple-chasing 
was in full swing in England; but Irish 
sportsmen were by no means behind 
their brethren on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. In 1819 the sport 
was described as “a sort of racing for 
which the Paddies are particularly fa- 
mous, and in which, unless the rider 
has pluck and his nag goodness, they 
cannot expect to get home.” 

About this time the all important 
question of weight seems to have come 
up for consideration. In a four Irish 
mile ’chase at Dungarvan, for a plate of 
fifty guineas, the horses carried twelve 
stone (168 pounds) each. Another con- 
test at Lismore is described as “a regu- 
lar tumble-down race.” The winner, 
Mr. Foley’s Brown Bess, fell four times, 
while the horse which came in third had 
been down no less than six times. “In 
all,” the report says, “there were twelve 
falls, but no one was killed. Betting 
even at starting that there would be six 
falls,” 

A writer of that period speaks of 
steeple-chasing as “ this system of horse- 
manship, dangerous in the extreme, has 
become a favorite amusement with the 
young fox-hunters of the day.” 

In 1821 another writer contemptu- 
ously terms it “this very rational and 
considerate branch of the tree of sport, 
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perhaps three centuries old, which has 
been withering, neglected, and nearly 
defunct during a long course of years, 
but has within a late period encountered 
resurrection, vegetated, bloomed and 
budded anew.” 

With the sport-loving gentry of “the 
kingdom of Connaught,” ’chasing has 
always been most popular. The Coun- 
ty Galway, in particular, has furnished 
more brilliant cross-country performers 
—both equine and human —than any 
other part of Ireland, and it was here, 
in the days that Lever describes so 
graphically, that the men of the famous 
“ Blazers,” from this rivalry in the hunt- 
ing-field, inaugurated what afterward 
developed into a national sport. Many 
are the tales that are yet related of the 
doings carried on west of the Shannon, 
and wild and overdrawn as some of the 
incidents told by Lever and Maxwell 
may seem, there are ancient country- 
men alive who will talk for hours of the 
wonderful “leps ” that the “ gintlemin” 
used to take in those good old days. 

Amongst the most celebrated Galwe- 
gians who flourished early in the present 
century were the famous Colonel Giles 
Eyre (“the father” of that well-known 
pack, the “Galway Blazers”), Messrs. 
John Dennis, Robert P. Persse, Allan 
McDonogh and others. Later on Lord 
Clanricarde took a prominent part in 
cross-country events, both in Ireland 
and in England, and when he was going 
“off,” Lord Waterford, or, as he was 
popularly known,“ ¢#e Marquis,” appear- 
ed to do battle with such Saxon heroes 
as Squire Osbaldeston and other shin- 
ing lights. 

It was not until the “forties” that 
steeple-chasing was established on a 
proper basis in Ireland. Lord Water- 
ford deserves the credit of properly es- 
tablishing the sport in his native land. 
Returning from England with his ’chas- 
ing experiences upon him, he set the 
ball rolling, and kept it going in no half- 
hearted fashion, till the sport had taken 
so firm a hold that it has flourished 
without a check ever since. The popu- 
lar “Curraghmore blue” of “the Mar- 
quis” was carried well to the front in 
some of the early Liverpool “Grand 
Nationals.” In 1850 his horse Sir John 
ran third to the celebrated Abd-el- 
Kade., and, curiously enough, held the 
same place to the same horse in the 
following year. The first Irish-bred 
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horse to win the Grand National was 
Matthew, the property of Mr. John 
Courtenay, of Bally Edmond, County 
Cork, who was victorious in 1847, when 
he was ridden by one of the best steeple- 
chase jockeys that ever lived, the late 
Denny Wynne. It was about this time 
(1847) that Brunette was in her hey- 
day. ‘This mare was supposed to be the 
best ’chaser that Ireland ever produced. 
She never won a Grand National, as 
the cross-Channel journey always up- 
set her completely, but at home, with 
Mr. Allan McDonogh up, she was 
simply invincible, winning nearly thir- 
ty races. 

Abd-el-Kader, the winner of the 
Grand National of 1847 (who from his 
breeding might be called an Irish-bred 
one), and the game little gray, The 
Lamb, both very small horses, were 
dual winners of the blue riband of 
steeple-chasing—the former in 1850 and 
1851, and the latter in 1868 and 1871. 

When The Lamb first started for 
the Liverpool Grand National, he was 
laughed at and jeered by the onlookers, 
who looked on the “ Irish pony’s” chance 
as a very “off” one ; but he soon showed 
them the stuff he was made of. The 
Lamb was so little thought of in his 
native county (Limerick), that, as a 
three-year-old, he was sold for thirty 
pounds, and it was only by seeing how 
well he ran at some little country meet- 
ings that his worth was found out. He 
did not stand more than 15-2 hands, and 
was of such a very strong pony build, 
that he did not look to be much over 
fourteen hands. It wasrather a curious 
coincidence that Mr. John Courtenay, 
the owner of Matthew, the first Irish- 
bred horse that won the Liverpool Grand 
National, owned Zouave, the sire of The 
Lamb. The Lamb was leased to Lord 
Powlett, and won the Grand National for 
him in 1868, following up the victories 
of the Irish-bred horses Salamander and 
Cortolvin in 1866 and 1867. The lat- 
ter horse carried eleven stone thirteen 
pounds, the heaviest weight ever borne 
to victory over the trying Liverpool 
course in the big race. In 1879, 1880 
and 1881 Ireland had again a grand 
innings in this race, carrying the blue 
riband across the Channel, by the aid 
of Liberator, Empress and Woodbrook. 

About the end of the “sixties ” steeple- 
chasing was in its zenith in Ireland and 
Punchestown, as the Kildare National 

















Hunt Meeting is called—was in its full 
glory. In 1868 H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales paid his first visit to Punchestown, 
and the meeting of that year was a most 
brilliant one. In honor of the Prince, 
the name of the National Hunt Race 
was changed to “The Prince of Wales 
Plate,” and it is now one of the most 
valuable and coveted prizes of the 
Irish turf. In this year (1868) the 
Conyngham Cup was won by Olympia, 
with Major Trocke up, and it says not 
a little for Irish pluck and stamina to 
be able to record that the gallant major 
was as fresh as a daisy in 1891, and not 
only rode in, but won several races—one 
of them over this same stiff Punches- 
town course. 
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of animals incapable of carrying more 
than nine stone. To meet the re- 
quirements of these weedy horses 
the fences were reduced, until at last 
they were of such small dimensions that 
they could be galloped over without the 
least exertion, and slow race-horses 
were able to beat the good weight- 
carrying hunters, which before this had 
been used in cross-country contests. 
This brought steeple-chasing into disre- 
pute, and the gentlemen who had at 
first patronized the sport, held aloof 
from it until a National Hunt Com- 
mittee was formed, and a regular set 
of laws formulated, which effected a de- 
cided improvement. 

Of the “natural” courses of Ireland, 








THE CONYNGHAM CUP, 187 


Steeple-chasing was first introduced 
as a means of improving the breed of 
horses; and, at first, with the stiff 
natural fences and long courses, a horse 
had to be stout-hearted to get over the 
obstacles and accomplish the journey. 
Steeple-chases were, when first inaugu- 
rated, run over straight, point-to-point 
courses, but after a time this was 
changed, and regular circular courses 
laid out over a fair hunting country— 
one with good, formidable fences being 
chosen asarule. After a time, handi- 
caps were introduced, and the conse- 
quence was the running of « number 








>: AT THE STONE WALL. 


Punchestown is facile princeps. Situ- 
ated within easy distance of Dublin 
and of the Curragh of Kildare, it is in the 
center of the greatest sporting district 
of the country. The soil of the course 
is splendidly suited for racing, the turf, 
no matter whether the weather is wet or 
dry, always remaining in excellent order. 
Several courses are laid out at Punches- 
town, all of them being good stiff ones. 
The original course was an oblong, with 
rounded corners, but a new course has 
been formed by taking in a smali'por- 
tion of the low-lying land on the far 
side. This addition gives the new 
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course exactly the shape of a greyhound 
cover—the neck part representing the 
addition. This “neck” is now a very 
important part of the track, as two 
brooks, and the far-famed “double” into 
the Herd’s garden, have to be nego- 
tiated in it. In the round of the new 
course, about a score of fences have to 
be nczotiated, and some of them are 
very formidable. The big “double” 
into the Herd’s garden used to be an 
enormous fence, and although it has 
been cut down a good deal, it still re- 
mains a tremendous jump. This has 
ever been a favorite spot for the specta- 
tors to take up a position, and it is really 
a grand sight to see how beautifully the 
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the rainbow. The road, too, from Dub- 
lin to Punchestown is a sight, and, 
to a stranger, a most amusing one, as the 
Dublin jarvey is here to be seen in all 
his wit and glory. The meeting is gen- 
erally held about the twentieth of April, 
and extends over two days. The grand- 
stand and inclosures are first-class, and, 
in addition to the public stands, many 
private parties have erected places for 
their own accommodation. ‘The most 
luxurious of the private stands is that 
of Lord Iveagh (zé¢ Guinness) the porter 
peer, who annually dispenses hospitality 
with aprincely hand. The military turn 
out in great force at the Punchestown 
meeting, the “Irish Grand Military” 
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horses do the “on and off” over this 
huge rampart. On several occasions 
horses have been known to “fly” this 
fence from field to field, which means a 
leap of between twenty-five and thirty 
feet to clear the two wide dikes on each 
side of the big bank in the center. 

The other fences consist of “doubles ”’ 
of not quite so formidable a nature, 
“drop” fences, brooks, “flys” and a 
wall. Itisa magnificent and exciting 
sight to seea field of twenty or so of the 
best horses in the world charging the 
big fences in a cloud, the silken jackets 
of the riders flashing in all the colors of 


OVER THE DOUBLE. 
and the “ Light-Weight Military ” bring- 
ing out big fields of hard-riding soldiers, 
and the interest taken in these races by 
the officers of the various regiments is 
something most enthusiastic. 
Altogether, Punchestown is ¢he mcet- 
ing of Ireland, and is to Pat what “the 
Derby” is to the Cockney; and the title 
of “princely,” which is by common ac- 
cord given to it, is richly deserved. 
Another splendid course is that of 
Fairyhouse, where Ward Union Hunt 
holds its annual meeting every Easter 
Monday. ‘This course is also within 
easy dis‘ ince of the Irish metropolis, 
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and the reunion is a most popular one 
with the people of Dublin, The fences 
are large but safe; fifteen have to be 
negotiated in the journey, consisting of 
all sorts of obstacles with the exception 
of the wall, which has gone quite out 
of favor. They consist of two “regula- 
tion” fences, three banks and ditches, 
three “fly” fences, three open and drop 
ditches; hedge, four feet high ; a brook, 
an open ditch, andasingle bank. There 
is no nonsense about the jumping over 
this course, and a horse must be a per- 
fect hunter—and a clever stout one, too 
—to get safely over this good, honest 
course. All over Ireland there are ex- 
cellent natural courses, where most en- 
joyable provincial meetings are held. 
Horses and riders are better known to 
the people at those small country gath- 
erings than at the large reunions, and 
the contests are consequently very in- 
teresting. Everybody present knows 
the horses taking part in the race for 
the Hunt Cup at Ballyporeen, and each 
well-known rider receives an ovation or 
the reverse, according to his popularity 
in the district. The most vociferous 
cheers greet Mr. as he makes his 
appearance on the gray which has so 
gallantly carried him in many a hard 
run during the last two seasons, because 
he is one of “the rale ould stock,” and 
what carries more weight in the scale 
of public favor—he is a good land- 
lord. Quite a different reception awaits 
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Mr. as he makes his appearance ; 
and thorough sportsman though he is, it 
will take time to efface the memory of 
those evictions at Ballyslopguttery. 

The farmers’ races at these county 
meetings are also most interesting. 
Many a rough old chap, clad in the long 
gray frieze coat, has as warm an attach- 
ment for a good bit of horseflesh as 
my lord in his dandy “ Newmarket,” 
and some possess animals which hold 
their own in the best of company. I re- 
member one old fellow in particular 
who had a wonderful little gray named 
“Nancy Till,” that won everywhere she 
went. He was never absent when his 
favorite ran, and he saw her win scores 
of races. One evil day she fell, and 
broke her leg so badly that she had to 
be killed. From that day the old 
man pined away, and a few weeks saw 
him laid under the sod. 

It is amusing, too, to watch the excite- 
ment of some of those bucolic owners 
over therunning of theirnags. Look at 
old Tim Mullins there, on the stand, as 
with eyes starting out of his head, he 
leans over the rail in front at the immi- 
nent risk of falling, to watch his horse 
Finn McCool coming up the course. 
Hear him shouting frantically as he 
waves his old “caubeen” wildly in the 
air: “Go an, Finn! GO A-AN, YE 
DIVIL!” and as he sees his favorite 
beaten, sinking into a subdued growl of 
“Augh! ye'er bet to blazes!” 

It was about the beginning of the 
“seventies ” that the artificial, or, as they 
are called, the “made ” courses came into 
vogue. Cork Park was the first that 
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sprung into existence, and a pretty little 
track it is, but on rather too small and 
confined a scale; Galway City also got 
up a nice course ; and Baldoyle, a grand 
semi-natural course, which is within five 
or six miles of Dublin, and is par excel- 
lence the race-meeting of the citizens of 
Erin’s capital. Baldoyle is beautifully 
situated close to the seashore, and with 
the picturesque Hill of Howth looking 
down on it. Itisnowthe property of 
a joint-stock company, and all the ar- 
rangements are carried out admirably, 
while the shareholders get a good per- 
centageon theinvestment. Mr. Thomas 
Brindley has been instrumental in mak- 
ing Baldoyle the successit is. Meetings 
(two-day) are held here in March, June, 
August and September. Another very 
popular course is that of the Leopards- 
town Club, which is beautifully situated 
at the foot of the County Dublin mount- 
ains, about six miles from the Irish 
metropolis. The course is laid out in a 
fine walled-in park, and though it is al- 
together artificial, it is a capital one. 
The fences are chiefly thick hedges of 
a good height, and with dikes on the 
taking-off side. Five meetings are held 
over this course in the season. 

On all the artificial courses there have 
now to be one or two “regulation” 
fences. This said “regulation” fence 
creates more “grief” than all the 
rest put together, as it is a perfect trap 
for horses. It was introduced by some 
wiseacres with a view to choking off the 
weedy race-horses who took part over 
the easy artificial courses as at first 
made, the fences of which requir- 
ing no “doing,” the fast “weed” could 
beat the slower good cross-country 
animal. The “regulation” is sup- 
posed to represent a fair hunting- 
fence, but I never remember com- 
ing across anything approaching it 
when out with hounds. The sooner it 
is done away with and some good, hon- 
est, big hunting-fence substituted for it, 
the better for man, beast and sport. 

The steeple-chasing season opens each 
year at Attanagh, in the Queen’s County, 
and continues throughout the year till 
closed by the two holiday meetings held 
at Leopardstown and Limerick on St. 
Stephen’s day (26th December). 

All round the Curragh of Kildare are 
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many training establishments, where 
horses are initiated and, by constant 
practice, made perfect ’chasers. 

The late Lord-Lieutenant (Earl of 
Zetland) generally had a few ’chasers at 
Eyrefield Lodge, and often ran down 
there to see his horses put through 
“a school” over the miniature steeple- 
chase course which Mr. Linde has 
laid out. Eyrefield Lodge owed 
much of its good fortune to the 
riding of the Beasley brothers, who 
all passed their novitiate under Mr. 
Linde. There are four brothers— 
“Tommy,” “Harry,” “Willie” and 
“Johnnie,” and all of them are splendid 
horsemen. The eldest, “Tommy,” has 
the best record, as between the years 
1880-go he had the honor of winning the 
“blue riband” of steeple-chasing at Liv- 
erpool on no less than three occasions— 
on Empress in ’80, Woodbrook in ’81 
and Frigate in ’89. In’82, Seaman, with 
Lord Manners up, beat “ Tommy ” Beas- 
ley on Cyrus by a short head for the 
Grand National, so that our crack gentle- 
man jock just missed the unprecedented 
feat of three consecutive “Nationals.” 

No amount of “schooling” will make 
a successful steeple-chaser of a horse 
that is not a natural jumper. A horse 
occasionally shows signs of refusing, and 
one that dwells too long, either on “tak- 
ing off” or landing, is never thought 
much of by a trainer. 

Horses must “chance” their fences to 
a certain extent to become big winners, 
but the great point is that they should 
do it in safety. The bestseem just todo 
it, and that is all, and as they get experi- 
ence the less they take out of themselves. 
The Irish horses rarely fall over English 
courses, because their “schools” are al- 
ways bigger, and an ordinary steeple- 
chase course is an easy business for them. 

Poeta nascitur non fit is said about the 
poet, and is equally applicable to the 
steeple-chaser. It is not much use per- 
severing with a horse that does not take 
to the business naturally ; but as a rule 
Irish horses have a wonderful aptitude 
for jumpirg. Much is written now 
about prairie-bred horses taking the 
place of hunters in England, but it will 
be a difficult matter to breed animals 
with the courage, fire and action of the 
steeple-chasers of the Green Isle. 
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SHOOTING 











IN JAPAN. 


BY C. SADAKICHI HARTMAN. 


PORTSMEN familiar with the vast 
game-resorts of mountains, plains, 
forests and marshes of the Amer- 
ican continent perhaps seldom, 

or never, think of the excellent advan- 
tages offered them in many portions of 
the Mikado’s empire. 

Ever since European firearms suc- 
ceeded the famous native long-bow, 
shooting has been one of the leading 
sports in Japan, among the nobility and 


lower classes alike, and such amuse- 
ments as deer and bear hunting have 
been eagerly followed. 

It is necessary to go a long way from 
the leading ports to get the very best of 
shooting. 

Twenty years ago most wonderfully 
varied sport was to be had within thir- 
ty miles of the larger cities. 

The best chances for a true hunts- 
man are undoubtedly offered on the 
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island of Yesso, the most northerly sit- 
uated and the second in size of the four 
Japanese islands. 

The island of Yesso is very little 
known to Americans, and scarcely in- 
fluenced by modern civilization. The 
country about Hakodadi, the largest 
town in Yesso, is a perfect wilderness 
of impenetrable forests, growing on a 
succession of low hills, the small val- 
leys being swampy and thickly covered 
with rushes, alder and stunted birch. 
The natives depend mainly on the ex- 
port trade of fish, and deer’s horns, 
which find a market in China. 

Hunting is a necessity in Yesso, as 
the poorer classes live chiefly on game 
and rice, besides their national beverage, 
tea. The Ainos still use bow and ar- 
row as weapon, and their archery is un- 
excelled by that of any other country. 
Their bows are about three feet high and 
the arrow twenty inches long, tipped 
with a poisoned, hard, spoon-shaped piece 
of bone or iron. Their crack shots do 
some wonderful shooting at the distance 
of thirty yards, and hardly ever miss a 
target of six to eight inches in diameter. 

Bear-hunting is the sport during 
spring. The large brown bear —his 
track measuring often fourteen by ten 
inches—comes to the seashore during the 
night, and it is a mere chance to meet 
with one of these animals, as their hear- 
ing and scent are so extraordinarily keen 
that they warn them to slip away on 
the slightest approach of danger. Very 
few foreigners have succeeded in fol- 
lowing this bear into the wilderness of 
swamps and forests. 

Bird-shooting is a far easier and gen- 
erally a very lucrative amusement. 
The largest variety of the feathered 
tribe is to be found among the ducks 
and waders. The favorite resorts of 
these birds are the flat rice-fields near 
some lake in the valleys. The best time 
for shooting is undoubtedly the twilight 
hour. At certain times of the year 
large flocks of fowl visit the fields al- 
most every evening until disturbed and 
driven away by some danger. Gener- 
ally the first to come in are the teals, a 
few mallards in pairs; ducks and wild 
geese follow, and widgeon come later in 
flocks of five and six. Inshooting ducks 
at this time of the evening one has to be 
an excellent marksman, as everything 
appears smaller than the reality and con- 
sequently farther off. A piece of white 
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paper around the muzzle of the gun 
will assist one very much, especially if 
waiting by water, and the birds alight 
before being fired at. 

The ancient mode of catching wild 
ducks — now almost obsolete — was ac- 
complished by means of a large silken 
landing-net mounted on long, light, bam- 
boo poles. 

There is only one species of deer in 
Japan, the Cervus Sika, and it abounds 
all over the islands. Owing toa great 
difference in the herbage, their size 
varies in different parts of the country, 
the weight of a full-grown deer varying 
from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Their antlers are finely 
formed, large and well grown, and re- 
markably regular in their points. The 
antlers are shed in March and the vel- 
vet entirely disappears by the end of 
August. The rutting season takes place 
during the months of September and 
October. Later the hinds are eagerly 
slaughtered by the natives for the unborn 
fawn, which is considered a dainty dish 
age 

he skin of these beautiful creatures 
is used for making garments and long 
walking-sandals, the horns for the export 
trade, and the flesh for food; consequent- 
ly they arekilled by the thousand, every- 
body being allowed toshoot them. The 
deer have naturally become very timid, 
but nevertheless do their enemies all 
sorts of mischief in trampling the stand- 
ing corn and eating the rice which 
stands ready for harvest. 

The best method for deer-hunting 
during the rutting season is to start early 
in the morning, when the first light steals 
over the hills, and follow a wood-cutter’s 
path through the forest until some deep 
cleft in the hills is found satisfactory to 
the guide. Upon the higher ranges the 
hinds may be heard calling, and present- 
ly a rapping sound, as if caused by some 
hard substance striking against the bole 
of a tree, betrays the whereabouts of a 
stag busy polishing his head-gear. He 
may perchance be still-hunted success- 
fully, but if the nature of the cover does 
not warrant an attempt, a beater, or the 
guide, will in all probability lure the 
game closer by imitating the call of the 
hind. This is done by means of a little 
instrument made for the purpose from 
a bit of stag-horn. In general prin- 
ciples this sort of sport is something 
similar to calling moose, only the stag is 




















more easily led to his destruction, gener- 
ally approaching to within a few yards of 
the gun, and falling an easy victim. 

In favorable country, herds of deer 
can be intercepted while going to or 
returning from some favorite feeding- 
ground. The sportsman, guided by a 
well-informed native, secretes himself 
beside the well-used runway, and may 
presently find himself within point-blank 
range of fifty or more fat animals. 

Shooting deer from horseback, so pop- 
ular in certain parts of the States, would 
hardly answer in Japan, The hills are 
often closely matted with fallen trees, 
tough creepers and heavy undergrowth, 
and Japanese horses are, as a rule, 
rough, cranky, and uncertain-tempered 
brutes, far more liable to throw their 
riders, or to cut up rusty at a critical 
moment, than to behave themselves de- 
cently. The most convenient mode of 
procedure for a foreigner eager to bag 
a stag is to hire half a dozen Japanese, 
or Ainos beaters, who know exactly 
where the deer haunt, and let them 
drive the game to posted guns. Asa rule 
they supply a number of half-wild, wolf- 
ish-looking dogs of keen scent, and game 
and true as the best hounds on a trail. 

A wounded deer is a joy to these 
brutes, and, once upon its track, they are 
sure to either chase it into an open, where 
it can be shot, or drive it to water, where 
it may or may not eventually escape. 
When the rabble of curs break away, the 
sportsman can follow as he best can, or, 
under the direction of his guide, make 
for a point that will enable him to cut 
off the deer’s retreat. Following Japan- 
ese dogs is not altogether a joke, as one 
may have to run for several miles be- 
fore heading the game or reaching the 
water it is making for. 

Guided by the curs’ noise, you plunge 
through swamps, toil up hills, creep un- 
der moss-covered fallen stuff, force your 
way through snares of creepers, slide 
down steeps on yielding, damp moss, 
and, if fortunate, possibly get a snap-shot 
at the game as it crosses some open. 
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Otherwise it will eventually reach some 
river or lake, and, small-footed and thin- 
limbed though it be, swim for long dis- 
tances at astonishing speed. 

Boar-hunting finds many votaries 
among the natives; but the wild hog 
is difficult game. Haunting dense, im- 
penetrable growths of bamboo grass, he 
seldom leaves his sanctuary save at 
night, and his successful pursuer must 
possess a knowledge of the country. 

One of the shyest and most difficult 
animals to hunt successfully is the pretty 
little Japanese chamois, called by the 
natives nigon. It haunts the loftiest, 
most inaccessible mountain-peaks, and 
is claimed to be a more wary animal 
than its famous cousin of the Alps. In 
color it is brownish slate, which changes 
to lighter tints with advancing age. 
The horns are a few inches long, keen- 
pointed as daggers, and appear to be ad- 
mirable weapons of defense. 

In addition to the game referred to 
are others— golden -furred martens, 
foxes, and snipe, plover, and a multitude 
of water-fowl and waders too numerous 
for mention. A particularly toothsome 
morsel is the mandarin duck, the flesh of 
which attains a delicious flavor from the 
bird’s feeding upon a certain small acorn. 

Venomous reptiles cause no trouble 
in Japan. The varieties are few, and 
are not likely to bite unless actually 
trodden upon. Akind of tick may cause 
a foreigner trouble, as the bite of it irri- 
tates the victim for from seven to eight 
days. The ubiquitous mosquito is com- 
mon enough, and in certain localities a 
species of hornet, very large and color- 
ed yellow and black, makes matters 
lively for visitors if disturbed rashly. 

Sport in Japan is followed amid most 
charming surroundings. Every com- 
manding point gained reveals scenes of 
exquisite beauty ; the wealth of flower 
and foliage, of mountain grandeur, of 
land- and sea-scape, baffles description, 
and there is quite sufficient game to con- 
vince the wandering sportsman that 
there is more to be shot than scenery. 














FEW 

years 

ago I 

made 

a tour over 

the Santa Fé 

Railroad,and 

arrived at Al- 

buquerque, 

the terminus, on the eve of a strange 

semi-religious spectacle. The Flagel- 

antes were next day to perform their 

annual penance with all the picturesque 
horrors of medizeval fanatics. 

The hotel, which now makes a way- 
farer’s stayin Albuquerque comfort- 
able, was not then built; but we were 
saved from the miseries of a Mexican 
inn (which in those days looked much 
like a tramp’s lodging-house) by the 
hospitality of one of the leading citi- 
zens, Signor José Carmigo. He was 
geniality itself, his wife charming, his 
home delightful, and his cook deserv- 
ing a pedestal among the immortals! 

As we drove over the narrow zigzag 
road that led from the town to his ha- 
cienda, it looked as sleepy as a cow- 
path. Later, when we surveyed it from 
the signor’s dwelling, it was alive with 
a chattering, waiting throng. 

The low stone-walls which inclosed 
the wee, dried-up gardens of the poorer 
Mexicans, were soon loaded with a pot- 
pourri of contrasts. ; 

Black-gowned priests, well-armed ruf- 
fians, masters and peons, old age and 
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youth, scrambled for positions on its 
crumbling top, until its moss-covered 
sides were hidden beneath a fringe of 
human legs. Miners of every shade and 
grade mingled in the crowd—from the 
hopeful tenderfoot buying his first ‘ out- 
fit” to the long-haired, old prospector. 
Odd groups and ill-assorted neighbors 
jostled each other with strange indiffer- 
ence to those explosive things called 
“ feelings,” which are bottled up in every 
breast—to say nothing of the dangerous- 
looking “ guns” (always “on tap ” in the 
Southwest), which gleamed from the 
generously filled cartridge-belt in osten- 
tatious profusion. 

The sun blazed with furious energy. 
The ladies, beneath their parasols, lost 
the freshness of toilet and complexion 
which had distinguished them from 
their poorer Mexican sisters. The lat- 
ter, crouching on the ground against 
any convenient back-rest, hid their un- 
lovely youth or wrinkled maturity un- 
der their disfiguring black shawls. Even 
the Indians began to look wilted in the 
scorching sun. 

The one zephyr which was abroad 
that day played around our hacienda, 
and the thick foliage of the fruit-trees 
sifted the sun’s rays through their leafy 
coolness—yet our thermometer regis- 
tered 110° in the shade! 

Suddenly, that mysterious _ thrill 
which, in a watching throng, trem- 
bles in every soul at the same instant, 
flashed upon us. 










































With a common impulse we drew our 
chairs up to the edge of the veranda, 
and saw—above the surging heads of 
the spectators—the white and lustrous 
banners of the approaching procession. 

With an irresistible fascination we 
gazed on what we had never seen be- 
fore—and never would wish to see 
again, 

The Flagelantes staggered toward us 
over the hot, shadeless road. Bloody 
footprints marked their way, and their 
naked feet were swollen and blistered 
by the long march in the burning sand 
of this half desert land. 

The sound of lashes—falling on near- 
ly naked bodies — made a weird accom- 
paniment to the moans of the female 
spectators, the tearful calls to “Sanc- 
ta Maria, ” and an occasional shriek of 
wild hysterics from some over wrought 
woman. 

A girl near us fainted as there passed 
before her one fanatic with a heavy 
crucifix—at least eight feet long—tied 
to his bare back by cruelly cutting 
cords. Stumbling along under this 
weight, he still had enough energy to 
flagellate his legs with a many-tailed 
whip of thorny cactus. 

For miles, under that blazing sun, 
some of the miserable creatures dragged 
their aching feet — tied so close to- 
gether that they could barely put one 
beyond the other. Others bore the tor- 
ture of the hair shirt, the savage points 
of which were driven at every move- 
ment into the bleeding pores. But 
no matter what the form of torture 
the zealots endured, the monotonous 
“thlash,” “thlash” of the whip was a 
maddening concerto. 

Some of them wore a breech-cloth 
only—unless the blood that painted them 
could be called covering—and a cowl 
drawn over their heads. 

Others, clad in thin cotton trousers, 
concealed their features under a muslin 
bag, through holes in which respiration 
was made possible, and sight was unre- 
stricted, 

A few were so indifferent as to scorn 
concealment, and crawled along with 
their heads uncovered — their tangled 
locks hanging over their pallid, unveiled 
faces. 

Nearly opposite us was the little 
adobe chapel where the exhausted pen- 
itents ended their pilgrimage. 

As they reached its portal the scene 
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became more dramatic, for here they 
applied their horrible lashes with renew- 
ed vigor ere dragging themselves within 
to fall before the altar “ purified.” 

While the last of the seventy-four 
Flagelantes slowly staggered along the 
sandy road, we arose and followed our 
host to the little chapel. 

We had reached its door and stood 
back in pity to allow the last weary 
straggler to pass in before us. But, as he 
attempted to mount the one entrance 
step he tottered, swayed for a moment, 
and as we rushed forward to stay him— 
fell. 

We thought him dead, but when we 
drew the cowl from his face and re- 
moved a block of wood from his mouth 
(he had gagged himself so that no cry 
might escape), a faint breath fluttered 
through his pallid lips, We carried him 
tenderly into the cool house, and strip- 
ping him, saw that he wore the cruel 
“hair shirt,” while around his ankles, 
tightly drawn into the flesh, were bound 
strong cords. We gently unwound them, 
but they left ridges of swollen flesh, 
while the feet, tied together, were full 
of the cactus thorns with which the poor’ 
fanatic had lashed himself. 

We were so absorbed in our own Flag- 
elante that we thought no more of the 
miserable sufferers in the little adobe 
church, where, lying in abasement be- 
fore the altar, they prayed for release in 
a future world, from the consequences 
of their earthly sins. 

When night’s concealing shadows 
crept over the face of the earth the peni- 
tents stole away in silence and mystery, 
unknown, perhaps, even to each other ; 
for they had come among strangers to 
perform this self-inflicted penance. 

Next evening we were seated close to 
the house in the square patio, which is to 
be found in the center of nearly every 
comfortable Mexican dwelling. 

We—that is, the gentlemen of our 
party—were quietly enjoying the brill- 
iant moonlight, the gentle splash, splash 
of the fountain, the scent of flowers and 
our host’s fine cigars. 

The ladies were standing in the center 
of the patio trying the strength of the 
moon’s clear light by attempting to read. 

We fell to discussing the strange cer- 
emony of the day before, and asked our 
host many questions, 

“Some of these men may be murderers, 
others thieves, and indeed they repre- 
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sent every class of sinners even to the 
many-times assassin,” Signor Carmigo 
was saying as the ladies joined us: 

“Of what crime do you think our Flag- 
elante was guilty?” 

“Oh, what if he were a murderer!” 
said one of the guests. 

“A murderer?” our hostess scorn- 
fully replied. ‘Never! that man is a 
saint, rather.” 

Loyal hospitality is a Mexican virtue, 
and Signora Carmigo defended her 
stranger-guest as a sacred duty. 

“Did you not notice,” she went on 
vehemently, “the expression of his face ? 
Ah! it beams with holy ’”— 

Her sentence was finished, not by 
words, but by eloquent blushes; for, 
standing in the open window of his 
room (which, like all the others, led into 
the square patio) was the tall figure of 
the Flagelante. 

“JT will myself answer your question, 
signora,” he said, in good English, bow- 
ing gracefully to our little American. 
‘I owe some explanation to my hostess, 
and that you may be relieved from any 
nervous dread, and feel that you have 
not lavished so much kindness on a 
murderer, I will tell you the story of 
my sin.” 

There was a little rustle, and then 
silent expectation, as we finished set- 
tling ourselves into attitudes of keen 
attention. 

“TI beg you not to tire yourself,” said 
Signora Carmigo, going to his side. 
“You are weak and feverish, and should 
keep quiet for some time yet. We were 
most indiscreet to discuss your affairs, 
but you will try to forgive us, I know, 
and pray return to your room.” 

“Not for me is rest, signora, until I 
am again admitted to the community 
from which my sin has driven me forth 
an outcast,” he replied, with a gentle 
smile, leading our hostess to her seat, 
and bowing with charming grace as he 
courteously waved her to be seated. 

It seemed impossible to resist him, 
and Signora Carmigo quietly complied. 

He then glanced around our little 
group, and, seeing everyone seated, ac- 
cepted the chair which our host indi- 
cated, and began his story :— 


Like so many Mexican boys of good 
family, I was sent to a college in St. 
Louis to be educated. 

While there I formed a close friend- 
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ship with a young fellow of brilliant 
promise, and we became, not like 
brothers so much as like one soul with 
two bodies, having but one will, one 
impulse. 

On leaving college we chose the same 
profession—that of medicine—but we 
never gained our diplomas; for did I 
not say we had but one soul? We fell 
in love—and with the same woman. 

Then a sort of madness seemed to 
come over me. My studies were neg- 
lected, and I could do naught but dream 
of her—and jealously dread my friend, 
so fascinating, so noble. . 

One day I met him outside the hotel 
where we boarded, in the act of dis- 
patching a messenger with a bouquet 
of roses to the girl we both loved. 

I made some angry remark, as we 
entered the hotel together, and before I 
could realize what had happened, we 
had quarreled bitterly, and the quarrel 
ended in a challenge. 

We fought and my friend fell. 

When I saw him lying white and still 
upon the grass, with the blood from 
his wound staining his breast, I flung 
myself beside him; but was torn away 
by my second, who drove me at once 
from the scene. 

Then, feeling myself branded another 
Cain, I fled to my parents. Happily for 
me, I was not a murderer, for I learned 
that my friend lived—and then I heard 
no more, 

I feared to hear of his marriage. I 
tried to drown memory in drink and dis- 
sipation—then I became melancholy, 
and finally turned to religion for peace. 

To please my mother, who was heart- 
broken over the wreck I seemed ready 
to become, I retired to a monastery, and 
made what is called a retreat — a time 
spent in solitude, meditation and prayer. 
It ended in my becoming a monk. 

Oh! how I prayed for strength—that 
moral strength in which woman, who 
seems but a tender flower physically, 
is so rich, and man so poor. 

Here was I, a young giant, fit to be 
a modern gladiator in feats which owed 
success to muscular power, cowering 
like a child before my own moral weak- 
ness, 

I could not subdue my turbulent heart 
oe against solitude and craving 
ove. 

I was powerless to banish the beauti- 
ful face which forever haunted me. It 
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transformed the walls of my cell into 
mirrors which reflected over and over 
again her glowing youth and tempting 
loveliness. It followed me everywhere, 


even to my devotions. 


But at last a calm came to my soul. 
My constant prayers to our holy Mother 
were answered, I began to know the 
peace which must follow in the wake 
of such a life as the dim, shadowed 
cloister holds for its dwellers. Ah, 
signora, so far from being an assassin, 
I was almost a saint. 

One morning, while walking with some 
of my brothers to our work in the veg- 


etable gardens, I saw approaching up 


the steep side of the mountain a man 
seated on a durro. Hewas from a more 
cultivated civilization than ours. His 
hat, his clothes were not those of the 


only people we ever saw—the miners 


below us, or the Mexican herders. 

But as he drew nearer, and finally ad- 
dressed us, I cried aloud in my excite- 
ment. It was my friend—my other 
self, 

He clasped my hand with loving fer- 
vor, and I saw that all was forgiven. 

“And how did you find me in this 
isolated spot?” I asked. 

“Easy enough. I longed to see you 
again, so wrote to your parents —and, 
behold! I am here.” 

Our superior greeted him hospitably, 
as, indeed, we do all wayfarers—though 
he was especially gracious to my friend. 
Our kind father had from the first 
shown a particular interest in me. I 
suppose he pitied me because of my 


sinful life—which, of course, I had con- 


fessed to him when I entered the novi- 
tiate. 

As days went by the old fondness for 
my friend returned with new force, and 
I weakly dreaded the hour of his de- 


. parture. 


What, then, was my joy—for he 
hinted not of his intention to me— 
when, meeting our superior one evening 
alone, at the entrance to the chapel, he 
fell on his knees—this elegant man of 
the world—and begged admittance to 


our order. 


“Here is the peace, the tranquil rest, 
which the world cannot give,” said he, 
humbly. 

“But, are you not married?” I stam- 
mered at last; for a delicacy I could 


not overcome had forbidden me to men- 


tion her in all our talks of old times. 


ae Se 


And he, it would seem, felt the same 
restraint, for never once did he in any 
way refer to her. 

“Married ?” he echoed. “ What made 
you think that? Certainly I am not.” 

“ Nothing—only—oh, well, I thought 
perhaps you might be,” I faltered. 

I said no more, thinking the subject 
a painful one ; but I was convinced that 
he had been rejected, and, like myself, 
was disgusted with the world. 

It seemed quite natural to see my 
friend dressed in the habit of our order. 
We were now again brothers in heart 
and profession. 

During the last week in May—a 
month devoted to our Blessed Lady—I 
was to take the last serious vows of our 
order. 

On the same day, my friend, whom 
we now called Brother Francis, was to 
enter the novitiate, which was really 
the first step into the monastic life. 

He had drawn a large sum of money 
from his agents at home, part of which 
he used in building a chapel to our 
Lady in a natural grotto near the mon- 
astery. 

Here we were to go through the sol- 
emn ceremony to which we looked for- 
ward with such eagerness. 

A few days before its arrival, I, who 
was the assistant organist, had to go to 
this little chapel to rehearse with the 
choir the music for the ceremony. 

I was playing a favorite voluntary 
while awaiting their appearance, when 
I became conscious of another pres- 
ence, 

I looked around, and saw a boy gaz- 
ing at me with mournful eyes. 

“How came you here?” said I, in 
surprise, for visitors were rare at our 
lonely mountain retreat. 

A flood of tears was his only answer. 

“Come, come,” said I, kindly, “ what 
can I do for you— what do you seek?” 
As I laid my hand on his shoulder he 
shrank away. Falling on his knees, he 
cried, while the tears almost choked 
back the words, “ Ah, I know not what 
to call you, as I see you in that strange 
dress, but your face has not changed. 
Your generous heart, I know, is the 
same ; and perhaps—perhaps, so is the 
love which they tell me you once had 
for me. I am no boy. Do you not 
recognize me? Oh, Felipe, do you not 
remember Edith, for love of whom you 
challenged and wounded your friend? 
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Ah, I am she—his wife now, and a heart- 
broken woman. In this disguise I have 
sought your help. Oh, surely, surely 
you can not turn me away!” 

I was so amazed that speech deserted 
me. Ah, yes, only too well did I recog- 
nize that voice which again called me 
“ Felipe.” 

“How,” I stammered at last —‘ how 
can he be your husband? Would you 
have me believe my friend a villain !— 
for he is here preparing to enter this 
holy life. Could he, who was ever so 
frank, so generous, so truly noble, desert 
his wife and deceive us? Impossible!” 

“But listen,” she sobbed, “he thinks 
himself free. He is mad on this sub- 
ject. Since he was hurt in a railroad 
accident, nearly a year ago, he has for- 
gotten me completely. You have been 
his one thought. On his recovery he 
wandered off, I suppose, to find you— 
and he has never looked upon the face 
of his little child.” 

She clung to my feet while she sobbed 
out these words, and her tears mad- 
dened me. 

I was filled with a fierce desire to 
snatch her in my arms and flee down 
the mountain side. 

I forgot everything but that she whom 
I loved, aye, ten times more madly than 
ever, was there at my feet—alone. 

But the sound of voices approaching 
startled her. She arose and sprang be- 
hind the little altar of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, saying, “ Seek me here,” as she dis- 
appeared. 

A moment later the choir entered the 
chapel, but I heeded them not. Dazed, 
enraptured, I stood gazing at the altar, 
which hid the object of my passion. 

“Brother Ambrose! Brother Am- 
brose!” they called in reverent whis- 
pers. I answered not, for I was lifted 
away from them. Their voices sounded 
far and strange ; and besides I had for- 
gotten my name in religion since she 
had called me “Felipe.” “ Brother 
Ambrose,” they repeated, “why is it 
you gaze so fixedly at our Lady’s 
altar?” 

“ Come and prove to me that thou art 
really here,” I cried, approaching the 
little altar with outstretched hands, as I 
began to doubt the reality of what I had 
seen. Come, oh beautiful one, and tell 
me that thou art more than an ecstatic 
vision—a glimpse of the heaven be- 
yond,” 
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The brothers drew back, and silently 
stole from the chapel. 

I peered behind the altar, still doubt- 
ing her presence there ; I entered the 
space allowed between it and the wall 
for the attendants to dress it from be- 
hind. I could see nothing in the dim 
light which came from the one stained 
window above. 

Suddenly she emerged from under 
the little altar. 

There she told me that, when she 
learned from her husband’s agents, who 
for months had lost trace of him, he was 
with us and about to become a monk, 
she left her young babe and started to 
find him. 

At the mining town below she had 
learned that no woman was allowed to 
enterour monastery. “I also heard that 
the monks were blindly superstitious, 
and that if they avoided women they at 
least loved the Mother of Christ. I was 
determined to come, so procured a 
miner’s outfit, and mounted on a burro, 
followed the trail up the mountain side,” 
she said. 

The chapel in the grotto being se- 
cluded, she had crept in there and hid- 
den under this altar, which was partly 
open at the rear. 

She had a plan to get her husband 
back—would, oh, would I help her? 

My brain whirled, I was mad with ex- 
citement. Irushed from her and casting 
myself before the altar, fought with 
the demon within me. 

When I returned to her side I was 
trembling, but calmer. 

“Shall I bring your husband to you? 
Is it this you would have me do?” I 
asked. 

“ Useless, useless !” she cried bitterly. 
“He forgets me. This strange malady 
shows itself only where I am concerned. 
Could I get him to come home of his 
own will, the doctors think that in time 
he would awaken and remember all.” 

“Some gentle shock might hasten the 
cure,” said I,asina dream. Then, as if 
encouraged, she unfolded her plan. 

The Angelus rang out its sweet notes, 
which said so plainly, “Peace, peace, 
purity brings peace,” as I gave my 
sacred word to the woman I loved to 
help win back her husband. 

At dinner my pallid face and silent 
manner caused many whispered inquir- 
ies as to my health, but especially anx- 
ious looked Brother Francis. 
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“He has seen a vision,” was the mur- 
mur that seemed to hum through the 
monastery, like the droning of wee in- 
sects in June. It reached our superior’s 
ears; calling me to his side he ques- 
tioned me. 

“ Our brothers tell me that thou wert 
found in an ecstasy, gazing at our Lady’s 
statue in the chapel of the grotto. 
Dids’t thou then see a vision, as they 
say, my son?” 

I longed to throw myself at his feet 
and confess all; but I dared not, for 
well did I know that he above all others 
would be horrified at a woman’s pres- 
ence in our midst ; and must surely have 
sent her from our grounds—branding 
her as an adventuress. 

For what proof could she give him 
that her story was true? 

As I thought of this and my promise 
to her, I took courage and lied. 

When, with his hand laid on my head 
in blessing, he asked me to describe the 
vision, I fell down in a passion of shame 
and cried : 

“Oh, father, Icannot,I cannot! Spare 
me this ordeal; else I shall not have the 
boldness to ask of thee the favor I would 
crave,” 

“Poor boy, the wondrous grace shown 
thee has excited thee to incoherency. 
Oh, thrice blessed child of our Lady, 
thy youthful eyes have seen a glimpse of 
heaven! What favor can I,a weak and 
erring son of man, refuse to thee? Ask, 
that I may be honored by the granting.” 

Oh, agony of shame which made my 
tongue refuse to speak! But, as the 
blood rushed back and forth in hot 
flushes to my face, I thought again of 
her, and love once more made me bold. 

“T would beg of thee, my father, that 
I may take the sacristan’s place, and 
alone decorate the chapel in the grotto,” 
I at length dared say. 

“Go, my son, beautify our Lady’s 
shrine. Thy request is granted. Re- 
main there if thou wilt. In thy com- 
munings with our holy Mother, do not 
forget to intercede for me—so prone, 
alas, to earthly failings.” 

And our sainted father blessed me— 
avile hypocrite I again felt myself to be. 

I rushed back to the chapel and be- 
gan my work, 

I nailed a tall frame to the back of 
the altar, and from this draped two long 
curtains, which fell together in full 
folds. Then I brought from the sacristy 
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the finest of the priests’ filmy lace robes. 

These I hung behind the altar, placed 
the step-ladder against its back, and my 
work was done. To hover somewhere 
near was all that remained for me to do. 

I felt secure, since I had obtained per- 
mission to take charge of the sacristy. 
No one would need to enter it now but 
myself, and the rear of the little altar 
was safe. 

The monks spent much of the next 
day praying before our Lady’s statue 
in the little chapel, which they so firm- 
ly believed had been glorified by a heav- 
enly visitation. 

“’Tis not strange that our holy 
Mother should love one so saintly as 
thou,” said our oldest brother to me, as 
he passed me at the chapel door; “ but 
‘tis not for me to see her wondrous 
glory, for still am I of the flesh—defiled 
by sin”—and with humble reverence he 
gazed on my face 

One by one the monks passed out in 
answer to the bell calling the monastery 
to Vesper. Brother Francis was the last 
to come down the aisle. 

“Stay, dear brother,” I said, drawing 
him tomyside. “Our father has grant- 
ed us permission—since we are so soon 
to take our vows in this spot —to stay 
away from Vesper, and say the litany 
here before the altar of our Lady.” 

The chapel was deserted by all but us. 

While with rapt expression Brother 
Francis gazed into the marble face of 
our Lady’s statue, I lit the candles till 
they glimmered like a score of golden 
stars, Then I began the litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, Brother Francis giving 
the response, “Ora pro nobis,” in his 
fervent musical bass. 

When we had finished my compan- 
ion remained kneeling, his eyes turned 
upwards, his hands outstretched plead- 
ingly. But while he gazed, he was 
amazed to see the curtains at the back 
of the altar part, and lo! before his won- 
der-dilated eyes, was “the vision.” 

And oh, such a blushing, bright-eyed 
vision! Over the beautiful face hung 
in soft folds, which reached to the lit- 
tle bare feet, a filmy veil, and crown- 
ing the head of loose golden hair was 
a wreath of fragrant lilies. 

Brother Francis gazed spell-bound ; 
unable to speak he still held his hands 
out pleadingly. 

“Brother Francis, Brother Francis,” 
spake the vision, in low tremulous ac- 
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cents, “ why art thou here in New Mex- 
ico, when thy place is in the battle of a 
great city? Not for thee is the cloister’s 
silence. Go forth from this holy spot, 
and return to the haunts of other days. 
Go seek thy home, and expect not God’s 
blessing until thou hast done this.” 

There was silence in the chapel—the 
curtains fell together—the vision gone. 

Then arose the sound of passionate 
sobbing; Brother Francis weeping. at 
the sacrifice of his vocation, and I deplor- 
ing my love, 

Side by side at the altar steps we laid 
till exhausted with emotion my brother 
stole away. 

And now came the most bitter act of 
all—Imust help my love to flee from 
discovery—and from myself! 

She was eager to be gone, so I stole 
to the corral where her durro was un- 
noticed among our own beasts, and 
brought him to the chapel door. 

In the darkness I helped her to 
mount, and walked down the mountain 
side, as her guide, to the mining camp. 

Here a servant awaited her—she 
was safe; while I—ah, who but he who 
has experienced the scorching of a 
blasted passion can tell what I suffered? 

With her tears still warm on my 
hands—where her kisses thrilled them 
—I turned and fled in the darkness to 
my lonely cell, 

Our simple and pious superior bade 
farewell to Brother Francis with many 
regrets; but I could not wish him god- 
speed while my heart cursed him as the 
cause of my despair. 

At last arrived the day on which I 
was to take my vows—and with it 
came calm to my tempted soul, and 
strength to repent. I sought our su- 
perior’s cell and begged admission ere 
the bell for matins rang. 

Before he could speak I fell at his feet 
in the dim light and confessed all, “This 
was the day on which I was to take my 
vows. Oh, reverend father, not until 
thou shalt consider my penance com- 
plete, can I now speak those holy 
words!” ‘Thus I finished the story of 
how [ had arranged the altar, and helped 
my love, arrayed in the priests’ consecra- 
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ted lace robes, to pose as our Blessed 
Lady. 

“A sacrilege! a sacrilege!” cried my 
superior; “the holy garments of the 
clergy—even the blest altar—used in a 
trick to deceive, and a woman admitted 
almost into our cloister! Oh, wretched 
boy, whose lips were thick with false- 
hoods to thy superior, who decorates the 
very altar, who cheats his brothers, who 
harbors unholy passions, who parodies 
even the Mother of our Redeemer, thy 
penance must be public;” and he sum- 
moned the community with a loud peal 
of the bell. 

Prone on the stone floor I still lay, as 
the monks hurried forward and solemnly 
circled around me. 

Many were the murmurs of incredu- 
lity and horror as our father excitedly 
repeated my story. 

“Say, brothers, what shall be the 
judgment on this wretched boy?” 
Thrice he repeated this question, the 
silence only broken by deep sighs. 

Ah, they loved young Brother Am- 
brose too well. My heart accused me 
more painfully as I felt the sting of 
their affection. 

I sprang to my feet, and falling on 
my bended knees beside our superior, 
cried vehemently. 

“Let me pass sentence. I alone hate 
the culprit. Let him go forth an out- 
cast, wandering barefoot, and begging 
from door to door for a year. When at 
the end of that time the Flagelantes 
perform their annual pilgrimage, let 
him join them; and may the blessed 
Mother whom he has insulted look down 
on him with forgiveness ere he returns.” 

“Go,” said our superior, turning away 
with tear-dimmed eyes. Since then I © 
have not beheld him. 

There was deep silence as the Flagel- 
ante ceased speaking. 

Our host was the first to break the 
spell by saying. 

“Ah, you return now to take your 
vows; freed from your sense of guilt, 
you can now do so,” 

But the Flagelante heard not—he had 
vanished, melting like a shadow into the 
gloom of approaching dawn. 























HEN the countless lakes and 
streams of the Northern States 
and Canada are fettered with 
crystal bonds—when ring of 

steel blades, rippling jingle of bells and 
booming of riven ice-fields fill the keen 
air, would not seem to be the proper 
season for fishing in any manner. But 
the sturdy lads of town and village and 
farm know better, as do many “boys” 
of years between thirty and the half 
century. 

Even under such apparently prohibi- 
tive conditions three methods of fishing 
—with nets dragged beneath the ice, 
with spear and decoy minnow, and with 
baited hook and hand-line—are not only 
possible, but are regularly followed. 

The first of these methods interests 
oniy the professional and the poacher, 
and need not be further discussed ; the 
second has been described in OuTINc, 
and, interesting though it be, it hardly 
requirés further treatment. The third 
method, that of taking fish with hook 
and line, is sportsmanlike enough to 
qualify as a legitimate amusement, and 
is by far the most popular with the good 
souls and true who love an outing for 
its own sake, and would take fish, or 
take cold, with pleasure, providing a 
certain amount of fun was attached to 
the business. 


FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 









In,the latter method of winter fishing, 
baited hooks, attached to lines of suitable 
length, are passed through small holes 
cut in the ice, the upper ends of the 
lines being either held in the hands of 
the fisherman, or affixed to what are 
termed “tip-ups.” When these “tip- 
ups” are used they allow one man to 
attend to as many lines as he pleases, 
and to skate or slide about, or watch 
the indicators from beside a bonfire or 
from a warm shanty, as may be pre- 
ferred. 

The “tip-ups” are simply uprights of 
lath or light stuff, a couple of feet long, 
to the upper ends of which are attached 
arms of wood which pivot easily upon 
anail or screw. The preparations for 
the fishing are few and readily com- 
pleted. With “tip-ups” properly con- 
structed, the fisherman seeks frozen 
lake or stream, and with small ax or 
chisel cuts the requisite number of holes 
through the ice and carefully removes 
all floating fragments to prevent the 
orifices coating over rapidly in a biting 
atmosphere. Close to each of these 
holes a deep niche is cut in the ice, and 
in this the armless end of a “tip-up” is 
set and firmly tamped with chopped ice 
or snow. A small quantity of water is 
then splashed or poured upon the tamp- 
ing, which speedily solidifies and holds 
the “tip-up” firmly. When all the 
“tip-ups” are in position the tackle is 
put in place. 

A hook is baited, generally with a bit 
of pork fat or bacon rind, and dropped 
through one of the holes; aturn of the 
line is taken around the free end of the 
movable arm, and the end of the line 
brought down the upright and tied fast 
close to the ice. This reduces the 
leverage when a fish pulls, and prevents 
the “tip-up” from being dragged from 
its moorings. When the lines are set 
the last operation is to see that all the 
movable arms are vertical and in true 
line with the uprights. When a fish pulls 
at the bait below, the arm of the “tip- 
up” yields, its free end pointing toward 
the hole in the ice and signaling that a 
quarry of some kind has tampered with 
the bait. Then the fisherman makes 
all speed to the spot and hauls up the 
struggling captive. Frequently, when 
a number of lines are set and the fish 
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are biting freely, two or more “ tip-ups” 
will signal at the same time. Then the 
fisherman rushes from one to another 
in mad haste and there is fun galore, 
especially if the ice happens to be 
smooth and the owner of the “tip-ups” 
does not have skates. 

I have seen a long row of these lines 
set on a lake anda party of half a dozen 
dignified business men watching them 
from the shelter of a fish shanty. One 
or more wooden arms would dip, and lo! 
an avalanche of excited mortals would 
burst through the doorway like a parcel 
of boys from school, and speed across 
the treacherous surface—rurning, slip- 
ping, sliding, falling, and whooping and 
yelling in wild delight, till the “tip- 
ups” were reached and the prizes 
secured. Those stately old kings of 
commerce were more or less gray- 
headed, and maybe a bit austere when 
at home, but they were just frosty- 
whiskered boys when the “tip-ups” 
signaled. Next day they were doubt- 
less stiff as to muscles, and black and 
blue in spots where the ice hit them 
unexpectedly; but they had enjoyed 
uproarious, healthful fun, freed their 
minds for the time of all worry, filled 
their lungs with air that made them 
new men, and, best of all, they had 
laughed the laugh that does men good 
—the laugh of pure, clean mirth. 

Exciting and hilarious as this sport 
generally is, it sometimes ends in 
trouble, or at least a thorough scare for 
its laughing votaries. The element of 
danger enters into it under certain con- 
ditions, and it is not alone the possibility 
of an unexpected ducking when some 
careless person finds an unsuspected 
weak spot in the ice. One such ex- 
perience comes to mind. Years ago 
half a dozen of us formed a fishing party 
and skated down the Thames River 
to Lake St. Clair, intent upon trying 
the “tip-ups. 

It was a long skate, but a stiff breeze 
was at our backs and we spun along 
famously. In due time we reached the 
lake and found that a floe of shore-ice 
extended outward for perhaps some- 
thing overa mile. Beyond its further 
limit gleamed a boundless expanse of 
heaving, ice-cold billows. In brief time 
we had knocked the snow off a goodly 
supply of driftwood and built a roaring 
bonfire. Then we skated some distance 
out upon the ice over a well-known 
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shallow and rigged the “tip-ups.” Fish 
were not in good biting humor and 
victims were caught but slowly. After 
an hour or so of rather tame sport we 
got careless and skated hither and 
thither, frequently visiting the fire and 
occasionally dashing for the “ tip-ups” 
at racing speed when a strike was indi- 
cated. It was fun of its kind, and we 
fooled away time, hoping the wind, 
which was against our homeward trip, 
would either moderate or change. At 
last, for some unknown reason, one of 
the crowd skated far out toward open 
water, and after yelling in vain for him 
to return, we all straggled along after 
him, letting the wind blow us as it 
pleased. 

We had got within about fifty yards 
of him, when he suddenly swerved in his 
course and faced about, made a few 
hasty strokes and halted. We guessed 
that he had reached dangerous ice; so 
scattered to spread our weight over a 
broader surface and leisurely slowed up. 

Suddenly he pointed with outstretch- 
ed arm for the shore and darted ahead 
with a yell at his topmost speed. Every 
man guessed what he meant, and, like so 
many horses at score, we wheeled and 
broke away with him as he flashed past. 
It was well that we did. All eyes 
turned toward our fire, and we knew 
that our work was cut out for us. Half- 
way between our position and the shore 
a long line of white spray was splashing 
above the ice, and we knew that the floe 
had parted and was drifting. 

It was a hard drive against the wind, 
and for half a minute or more the steel 
blades rang in a furious cadence. The 
head man marked the narrowest place 
in the broadening fissure, and shouting 
“Jump! Swim! Get there!” swerved 
a trifle and shot atit. He rose like a 
steeple-chaser and cleared a seven-foot 
crack like a bird, and landed fair and 
true. Rip-zip—rip-zip! an instant’s 
scared glance at the increasing space, 
and one after another we set our teeth 
and raced down to the take-off and 
leaped as we had never leaped before. 
Two fell on landing, but all got over 
dry and safe, but with quivering mus- 
cles andthumping hearts. It wasan ex- 
tremely close thing, and next morning 
that parted floe was piled in small frag- 
ments by a furious gale somewhere 
about the mouth of the grand Detroit 
River, miles to the westward. 
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BY W. E. 


[) ae. the months of March and 


April, down from the frozen 
North, drift the spectral ice 
legions completely surrounding 
Cape Breton Island. Filling the broad 
expanse of the limitless ocean, and be- 
sieging the broad bays, the long lines 
of invaders stretch from promontory to 
promontory, and seem to throw a spell 
over the waves of old Atlantic, calming 
their turbulence, hushing their thunder, 
chilling into repose the mighty throes 
of the heaving surges. Often the ice, 
thus extending from headland to head- 
land, forms a perfect breakwater, shield- 
ing the inland harbors from the wintry 
‘winds, and leaving the tide to urge float- 
ing ice-blocks shoreward in straggling 
detachments or solid phalanx of aggres- 
sive white. Then the sportsman’s ideal 
Arcadia becomes a realism: an ocean 
filled with ice, harbors and bays filling 
with the scattered hummocks, myriad 
sea-fowl skirting the ice-line to fold 
their tired pinions in rest upon the 
waters of the placid bays. 
One March day, with two good friends, 
I stood upon Eastern Point, far, far out 
where it extends tapering like a huge 
lead pencil, its extreme point lost in At- 
lantic’s rushing tide. For more than an 
hour we stood intently watching the 
moving ice-floe. Just asthe gray shad- 
ows of the coming night were deepen- 
ing, the wind, that during the day had 
persistently urged the ice masses by the 


far-reaching headlands, veered a trifle. 
Afar off, but steadily, stealthily advanc- 
ing, like some grand white squadron 
encroaching upon the dark blue waters 
of the broad bay, the white line drew 
nearer and nearer. 


Gliding slowly and 
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noiselessly the ghostly army came on 
and on, and when the full round moon 
came up from behind the grim head- 
land it shone down upon as weirdly 
grand a scene as ever my eyes looked 
upon: cones, blocks, octagons, every 
conceivable shape and form of floating 
ice, like fragments of a former world 
drifting chaotically upon the winter sea. 

Distant Flint Island, a mere speck 
upon an ocean of moving white, from 
its lighthouse tower, glared with an eye 
of fire upon the strangely beautiful 
transformation. 

One-half the horseshoe-shaped bay 
gleamed white and wan, one-half som- 
ber and dark. Grandly picturesque it 
all appeared beneath the splendor of 
the winter sky. But musical waters 
murmuring against the intruding ice- 
bergs were soon forgotten, for from the 
dark expanse of the bay came a sound, 
the very soul of music. It was the pe- 
culiar noise made by incoming water- 
fowl as they settled upon the water 
after a weary flight over deserts of ice. 

Our shooting-boat was in perfect 
readiness, as immaculately white as the 
ice it was to represent, so ingeniously 
constructed that blocks of ice could be 
arranged upon the bow and, extending 
out on each side, completely conceal the 
body of the boat; and when so dis- 
guised, a more perfect representation of 
drift-ice would be difficult to conceive. 

Our shooting-coats and turbans are 
made of white cotton cloth, and when 
arrayed in our spotless raiment, out 
amid the floating ice, our unique dis- 
guise is complete. 

At the first appearance of early dawn 
we must be afloat, for often the best 
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sport is in the cold gray of the early 
morning, and itis along, long row to 
Shagroost. Old-time experience had 
taught us that anywhere in the shadow 
of that grim and gloomy ledge was, of 
all places in the broad bay, the best to 
cast our tiny anchor. Well we knew 
that game flying from the North enter- 
ing the bay would fly round Herring 
Wreck Point, detour toward the ice-line, 
coming in range of our guns if stationed 
off Shagroost. 

Needless to say all my sleeping hours 
were haunted by whirring wings, and 
many a plump sea-bird came toppling 
down from heights far beyond the range 
of modern fire-arms. But all was rudely 
disturbed by something rattling sharply 
against my window. Again it came— 
bang—a handful of snow thrown against 
the window, the frozen particles rattling 
sharply upon the frosty pane, instantly 
followed by the sound of Dan's cheery 
voice: “It’s a royal morning ; join us at 
the shore as soon as possible.” Long 


before dawn I was trudging along shore-* 


ward to join my companions. Never 
such a blue sky, never such intensely 
brilliant stars bent lovingly above happy 
mortal or shone mirrored upon a fairer 
wave. 

Coldly white and restfully motionless, 
the ice lay packed close upon the south- 
ern shore. Upon the north side of the 
bay and extending down the shore-line 
for miles, about one-half mile in width, 
stretched the dark open water, its calm 
and silent surface dotted with straggling 
cakes of floating ice, as if so ordered for 
our special pleasure. Arrived at the 
shore, I found my friends Dan and Joe 
waiting and all in readiness for an im- 
mediate launch. 

Joe, our pilot, oarsman and general 
manager, was seated upon a reef com- 
placently puffing tobacco-smoke from a 
very ancient clay pipe. His shooting- 
coat was longer than the most approved 
garment, befrilled and decorated in the 
most elaborate manner, a perfect mar- 
vel of exquisite needlework Surely, I 
thought, this sailor affects an extremely 
effeminate and fantastic garment for a 
day's outing; but presuming it must be 
acostume for special occasions, high 
lid as this, of all 
icious, [ mute 
| soon learned 
depart 
1 what 


i and 
mornings, seemed so ausp 
ly awaited development 

in early 
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he thought to be his shooting-coat, but 
discovered when too late that Mrs. Joe’s 
robe de nuit of fine Lonsdale, with all 
its elegance of decoration, was of all 
things the most unsuitable for a day’s 
rowing and sculling among the icebergs. 
He succeeded in arraying his form in 
the dainty white garment and exclaim- 
ed, “I feel like a horse-chestnut in a fil- 
bert shell!” Before the gray light had 
fairly come we were afloat and rowing 
rapidly toward the scattered ice; we 
pulled up beside a great block and Dan, 
axe in hand, quickly fashioned some 
white cakes and arranged them upon 
the bow of our craft by way of further 
concealment. 

Arrayed in our ghostly costumes, 
swaying noiselessly to the rhythm of our 
oars, shadowy, spectral, we looked like 
spirit oarsmen gliding over the dark river 
of death,the white borderland of the eter- 
nal shore just beyond. Afar, the distant 
eastern sky is streaked with crimson and 
golden fire, now changed to lurid pink, 
and now the broad ocean of ice spreads 
avery burning sea of livid beauty. A 
tidal wave of glory poured over all the 
broad expanse of moving ice and placid 
water, transforming all into such splen- 
dor and beauty that all else was fora 
moment forgotten. Gradually the col- 
ors assumed more somber shades and 
soon the oncoming sun-god gathered 
the gorgeous glories of his heralds and 
over all spread the radiant wings ofa. 
perfect day. 

The ice formed a natural breakwater; 
over the huge squares and pinnacles no 
wind came to mar the unruffled water. 
We had cleared our decks for action, 
laid away our oars, closed the port-holes, 
and Joe, reclining in the stern of the 
boat, was vigorously using the crooked 
oar for a propeller. Dan lay midships, 
and I crouched upon some rugs in the 
forward part of the boat, all three low 
enough so that the ice on the forward 
part concealed us, but if aught showed 
above,we were so disguised that even the 
oldest and canniest sea-fowl could not be 
assured of our identity. The guns were 
ready and the decoys floated bravely in 
our wake. We were keenly alert, for 
many birds were upon the wing and any 
moment ourchance might come, Over 
beside the darkly frowning “ Cape" and 
south of the “Island” we could 
clouds of sea-fowl arising, and over the 
intervening 
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a mighty wind caused by the flight of 
the migrating hosts. 

“ Here they come, only two,but com- 
ing beautifully ;” and far out over the 
dazzling ice-field, I saw two objects, no 
larger than musket-balls, but gradually 
growing larger and larger as on they 
came—two old sea-ducks, seven pounds 
each if anounce. “ You take the leader,” 
whispered Dan. Suddenly two white 
forms spring to kneeling posture; two 
guns leap to shoulders—bang, bang, 
splash, splash—and two fine birds turn 
four brown feet skyward and float mo- 
tionless upon the in-going tide. “Good 
work ! good work!” grunted Joe as he 
paddled over to retrieve the game. As 
the loud report of our first volley filled 
the morning air, re-echoing back from 
the towering cliffs of North Head, we 
could see clouds of wild sea-birds arising 
like columns of black smoke, mounting 
up wreath upon wreath ; a detachment 
flying in the bay onstrong rapid wings 
coming towards us, a little inshoreward 
but in splendid form, swift as the wind 
that helped their flight. Quickly select- 
ing the largest birds, the music of our 
guns again rang out and three plump 
birds came tumbling down; one “old 
sea-duck,” heavy and brown and two 
“old drakes,” fine handsome fellows they 
were, snowy white backs, creamy 
breasts, dark green heads, feathers soft 
as the downiest down with lustrous sheen 
of the richest silk. Royal birds and 
right royal sport to stop their rushing 
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flight ; strong and swift-winged birds, 
they will often carry a whole charge of 
shot for miles before they drop, but 
a few grains in the head or neck 
will do. 

Sportsmen in distant boats were hav- 
ing some rare sport. We could see the 
tiny puffs of bluish-white smoke shoot 
up at each discharge, then down the 
open water glade would come the start- 
led birds on loud whirring wings, then 
with a fervency that was almost loving, 
we would clasp our guns and knock 
down our game. 

During the morning hours, singly, in 
pairs, and bunches, they kept coming, 
and with quick eye and keen shooting 
we brought down the best birds of the 
passing flocks, Full often the loud whir 
of sounding wings was the signal for a 
quick swing, a quick pull, then a sudden 
thrill as a bird stooped in swift descent to 
the water to ricochet upon its surface like 
a cannon-ball. 

In the early afternoon we paddled 
homeward, well pleased with our day’s 
outing and vowing that the day would 
live long in our memories. 

That evening we carefully tied our 
birds in pairs and hung them upon the 
side of the boat-house, fifty pretty and 
plump sea-ducks, A local artist furnished 
me with a sketch of our day’s bag: it now 
hangs above my desk as I write, recall- 
ing to mind in vivid realism incidents 
of that bright March day in far Cape 
Breton. 


LIFE'S SOLITUDES. 


A BARREN, sandy slope, and long and dreary, 
Becoming lonelier as I onward go ; 

Betimes, methinks, the very stones look weary 
As though they somewhat knew of care and 


woe 





Dark, gloomy pines upon the hill-top standing, 
Appear as if in meditation deep ; 
I'he higher that they grow and more com 
manding, 
The lonelier the watch they seem to keep ! 
Many MorGan 
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sport is in the cold gray of the early 
morning, and itis along, long row to 
Shagroost. Old-time experience had 
taught us that anywhere in the shadow 
of that grim and gloomy ledge was, of 
all places in the broad bay, the best to 
cast our tiny anchor. Well we knew 
that game flying from the North enter- 
ing the bay would fly round Herring 
Wreck Point, detour toward the ice-line, 
coming in range of our guns if stationed 
off Shagroost. 

Needless to say all my sleeping hours 
were haunted by whirring wings, and 
many a plump sea-bird came toppling 
down from heights far beyond the range 
of modern fire-arms. But all was rudely 
disturbed by something rattling sharply 
against my window. Again it came— 
bang—a handful of snow thrown against 
the window, the frozen particles rattling 
sharply upon the frosty pane, instantly 
followed by the sound of Dan's cheery 
voice: “It’s a royal morning ; join us at 
the shore as soon as possible.” Long 
before dawn I was trudging along shore- 
ward to join my companions. Never 
such a blue sky, never such intensely 
brilliant stars bent lovingly above happy 
inortal or shone mirrored upon a fairer 
wave. 


Coldly white and restfully motionless, 
the ice lay packed close upon the south- 


ern shore. Upon the north side of the 
bay and extending down the shore-line 
for miles, about one-half mile in width, 
stretched the dark open water, its calm 
and silent surface dotted with straggling 
cakes of floating ice, as if so ordered for 
our special pleasure. Arrived at the 
shore, I found my friends Dan and Joe 
waiting and all inreadiness for an im- 
mediate launch. 

Joe, our pilot, oarsman and general 
manager, was seated upon a reef com- 
placently puffing tobacco-smoke from a 
very ancient clay pipe. His shooting- 
coat was longer than the most approved 
garment, befrilled and decorated in the 
most elaborate manner, a perfect mar- 
vel of exquisite needlework. Surely, I 
thought, this sailor affects an extremely 
effeminate and fantastic garment for a 
day’s outing; but presuming it must be 
acostume for special occasions, high 
days and holidays, and as this, of all 
mornings, seemed so auspicious, I mute- 
ly awaited developments. I soon learned 
that in the haste of an early depart- 
ure from home, Joe had grasped what 
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he thought to be his shooting-coat, but 
discovered when too late that Mrs. Joe’s 
robe de nuit of fine Lonsdale, with all 
its elegance of decoration, was of all 
things the most unsuitable for a day’s 
rowing and sculling among the icebergs, 
He succeeded in arraying his form in 
the dainty white garment and exclaim- 
ed, “I feel like a horse-chestnut in a fil- 
bert shell!” Before the gray light had 
fairly come we were afloat and rowing 
rapidly toward the scattered ice; we 
pulled up beside a great block and Dan, 
axe in hand, quickly fashioned some 
white cakes and arranged them upon 
the bow of our craft by way of further 
concealment. 

Arrayed in our ghostly costumes, 
swaying noiselessly to the rhythm of our 
oars, shadowy, spectral, we looked like 
spirit oarsmen gliding over the dark river 
of death,the white borderland of the eter- 
nal shore just beyond. Afar, the distant 
eastern sky is streaked with crimson and 
golden fire, now changed to lurid pink, 
and now the broad ocean of ice spreads 
avery burning sea of livid beauty. A 
tidal wave of glory poured over all the 
broad expanse of moving ice and placid 
water, transforming all into such splen- 
dor and beauty that all else was fora 
moment forgotten. Gradually the col- 
ors assumed more somber shades and 
soon the oncoming sun-god gathered 
the gorgeous glories of his heralds and 
over all spread the radiant wings ofa 
perfect day. 

The ice formed a natural breakwater; 
over the huge squares and pinnacles no 
wind came to mar the unruffled water. 
We had cleared our decks for action, 
laid away our oars, closed the port-holes, 
and Joe, reclining in the stern of the 
boat, was vigorously using the crooked 
oar for a propeller. Dan lay midships, 
and I crouched upon some rugs in the 
forward part of the boat, all three low 
enough so that the ice on the forward 
part concealed us, but if aught showed 
above,we were so disguised that even the 
oldest and canniest sea-fowl could not be 
assured of our identity. The guns were 
ready and the decoys floated bravely in 
our wake. We were keenly alert, for 
many birds were upon the wing and any 
moment ourchance might come. Over 
beside the darkly frowning “ Cape” and 
south of the “Island” we could see 
clouds of sea-fowl arising, and over the 
intervening space came the noise as of 
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a mighty wind caused by the flight of 
the migrating hosts. 

“ Here they come, only two,but com- 
ing beautifully ;” and far out over the 
dazzling ice-field, I saw two objects, no 
larger than musket-balls, but gradually 
growing larger and larger as on they 
came—two old sea-ducks, seven pounds 
each if anounce. “ You take the leader,” 
whispered Dan. Suddenly two white 
forms spring to kneeling posture; two 
guns leap to shoulders—bang, bang, 
splash, splash—and two fine birds turn 
four brown feet skyward and float mo- 
tionless upon the in-going tide. “Good 
work ! good work!” grunted Joe as he 
paddled over to retrieve the game. As 
the loud report of our first volley filled 
the morning air, re-echoing back from 
the towering cliffs of North Head, we 
could see clouds of wild sea-birds arising 
like columns of black smoke, mounting 
up wreath upon wreath ; a detachment 
flying in the bay on strong rapid wings 
coming towards us, a little inshoreward 
but in splendid form, swift as the wind 
that helped their flight. Quickly select- 
ing the largest birds, the music of our 
guns again rang out and three plump 
birds came tumbling down ; one “old 
sea-duck,” heavy and brown and two 
“old drakes,” fine handsome fellows they 
were, snowy white backs, creamy 
breasts, dark green heads, feathers soft 
as the downiest down with lustrous sheen 
of the richest silk. Royal birds and 
right royal sport to stop their rushing 
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flight ; strong and swift-winged birds, 
they will often carry a whole charge of 
shot for miles before they drop, but 
a few grains in the head or neck 
will do, 

Sportsmen in distant boats were hav- 
ing some rare sport. We could see the 
tiny puffs of bluish-white smoke shoot 
up at each discharge, then down the 
open water glade would come the start- 
led birds on loud whirring wings, then 
with a fervency that was almost loving, 
we would clasp our guns and knock 
down our game. 

During the morning hours, singly, in 
pairs, and bunches, they kept coming, 
and with quick eye and keen shooting 
we brought down the best birds of the 
passing flocks. Full often the loud whir 
of sounding wings was the signal for a 
quick swing, a quick pull, then a sudden 
thrill as a bird stooped in swift descent to 
the water to ricochet upon its surface like 
a cannon-ball, 

In the early afternoon we paddled 
homeward, well pleased with our day’s 
outing and vowing that the day would 
live long in our memories. 

That evening we carefully tied our 
birds in pairs and hung them upon the 
side of the boat-house, fifty pretty and 
plump sea-ducks, A local artist furnished 
me with a sketch of our day’s bag: it now 
hangs above my desk as | write, recall- 
ing to mind in vivid realism incidents 
of that bright March day in far Cape 
Breton, 


LIFE’S SOLITUDES. 


A BARREN, sandy slope, and long and dreary, 
Becoming lonelier as I onward go ; 
Betimes, methinks, the very stones look weary, 
As though they somewhat kneWy of care and 
woe. 


Dark, gloomy pines upon the hill-top standing, 
Appear as if in meditation deep ; 
The higher that they grow and more com- 
manding, 
The lonelier the watch they seem to keep! 
Mary Morean. 








THROUGH THE FORESTS OF IDAHO. 


LENZ’S WORLD TOUR AWHEEL. 


From YELLOWSTONE PARK TO BEARMOUTH. 


superb scenery and weird phenom- 

ena as fairly riot in mine Uncle 

Sam’s unrivaled national play- 
ground, cannot hold, magnetic though 
they be, a lone wheelman who has yet 
full three-fourths of the world to girdle. 
Regretfully, therefore, I was compelled 
to bind myself by most solemn covenant 
to start once more upon my long pur- 
suit of the sun westward. 

There were many charming and curi- 
ous features which I had not seen; but 
no traveler, unless his travels are to end 
in that wonderland, can hope to see all 
of the marvels of Yellowstone Park, and 
I know from my brief experience that I 
might dally an entire year and then go 
on unsatisfied. So I prepared my faith- 
ful steel courser for another stage forth- 
with. There was a choice of routes 
northward out of the park. A new one 


< such marvelous attractions of 








would surely have revealed much to re- 
pay the venture, but my run south over 
the Valley Road had proved its excel- 
lence for wheeling, and, as it is unques- 
tionably the best route, I decided to 
travel north by it, though really re-cov- 
ering the line already traveled. 

The fifty-one-mile run back to old 
“Yankee Jim’s ” was accomplished com- 
fortably and without special incident. 
The old boy appeared really pleased to 
see me again, and when we got settled 
down for a chat he fired off story af- 
ter story, all savoring strongly of the 
strange, free, breezy West. 

Next morning I bade him final fare- 
well, and went on through the Yellow- 
stone Valley. Imposing panoramas of 
peak and crag were disclosed as I 
wheeled steadily forward — scenes that 
pen cannot describe nor brush portray ; 
for eyes, and eyes alone, can rightly con- 
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vey to the senses the true spirit of these 
mountain pictures. Passing the grand 
bulk of Emigrant Peak, I noticed with 
pleasure that the grim old sentinel had 
received a shining silver helmet of new- 
fallen snow, and so I bore away another 
delightful memory of him. 

Upon reaching Trail Creek I learned 
that an excellent road extended from 
this point over the first divide to Boze- 
man, and that while to take it meant 
to lose some impressive scenery, it of- 
fered long stretches of good wheeling, 
comparatively little hard work, and no 
danger of getting astray. Rain had 
settled the dust everywhere; so I de- 
cided to take this road. The grade up 
Trail Creek proved easy, and nowhere 
so difficult as to figure prominently 
among recent experiences. Here and 


there unexpected short, steep pitches 
necessitated dismounting for the time, 
but the 45” gear successfully negotiated 
eight of the eleven miles to the crest. 
After a few moments’ rest I mounted, 
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and began the easy descent of the west- 
ern slope. The order was now down- 
grade nearly all the way, and I spun 
along in fine style. There was nothing 
very striking to see until I reached 
Mountain Side station, an unimportant 
point on the Northern Pacific. Here the 
road I was riding and the railroad track 
entered side by side a narrow, pict- 
uresque cafion, and continued closely 
parallel for fully two miles. Quite un- 
expectedly I sped through the western 
portal of the cafion and rolled out upon 
the broad, prairie-like expanse of Gal- 
latin Valley—a stretch of richest land 
some thirty-one miles long by twenty 
miles broad, All around this fertile 
basin rise imposing guardian heights, 
and due eastward, at a distance of about 
thirty miles, I could plainly see the ir- 
regular outline of the next divide. Ex- 
cellent wheeling made the short run to 
my next stopping-place, Bozeman, an 
easy matter. 

This bustling little city—the shire- 
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town of Gallatin County —is situated 
near the end of the valley, at its nar- 
rowest point, and is the oldest estab- 
lished center on the Northern Pacific in 
Montana. Its site was laid out in July, 
1864, and one menth later a hardy fron- 
tiersman, John Bozeman, brought in a 
party of emigrants who immediately 
decided to locate in the beautiful valley. 
In honor of the pioneer the infant town 
was named Bozeman; but hardy John 
did not long enjoy the distinction, for 
three years later he was waylaid and 
killed by Indians in the Yellowstone 
Valley. 

The site of Bozeman was wisely 
chosen, as the surrounding scenery is 
very pleasing. Within four miles are 
the pine-forested mountains, presenting 
many delightful pictures, and there are 
many beautiful spots in cafions acces- 
sible by easy drives. The climate of 
Bozeman is cool and invigorating, the 
mercury seldom rising above 85 de- 
grees, which fact, with the possession of 
warm medicinal springs, suggests future 
popularity as a health-resort. 

The city itself presents a _ typical 
picture of Western enterprise. Many 
substantial public and private build- 
ings, an electric street-railway and elec- 
tric-light system, and numerous other 
evidences of push and business activity, 
convince the ‘tenderfoot” that the 
westward march of empire has already 
passed this point—1,047 miles from St. 
Paul. As is customary in all far West- 
ern towns, the saloon and gambling 
dive can be found without the assistance 
of a detective, and, while I neither 
drink nor play, I can still say truthfully 
that I saw some folks who evidently 
did both. These things are an evil in 
Bozeman, as they are everywhere else, 
and doubtless the city of Gallatin Val- 
ley will remedy the evil intime. “At 
night” is the golden day for crooks and 
liquor men; then all sorts and condi- 
tions of folk, from wealthy citizen to 
Chinaman, and occasionally Indian, 
gamble and drink to the full of their 
desire, and, doubtless, some of these 
have occasion to exclaim, “Oh! what 
a difference in the morning.” Not in- 
frequently one of them is found unable 
to say anything by reason of “lead- 
poisoning.” 

The road I took from Bozeman fol- 
lows the railroad closely, traversing the 
excellent farm lands of level valleys 


watered by the East and West Gallatin 
rivers, aided by an extensive system of 
irrigation. Wheeling along what should 
have been a fine road, I felt like styling 
“irrigation” “irritation,” a sentiment 
called up by the several bridgeless 
ditches crossing my route. However, 
the irrigating ditches could not be 
helped, so I made fair time through 
Belgrade, Central Park and Manhattan, 
and at last reached Logan. These are 
microscopic towns of no special interest. 
As far as the last-mentioned, the rail- 
way was close beside my road, which 
there turned west to Three Forks, 
thence north, and ascended an easy rise 
over a low divide, for eight miles, to the 
Crow Creek Valley. Here lies the old 
placer-mining camp of Radersberg, once 
populous, profitable, and prolific of gold 
and evil, but now well-nigh deserted. 
For lack of better accommodation I 
passed the night at a farm-house. 

Starting at eight in the morning, I 
headed for Helena, the “ Queen City” 
of Montana, which lay forty-five miles 
to the west. At first the road was good, 
though showing wear of plentiful traffic 
—in fact, it was as fine as a surface road 
could be reasonably expected to be. 
Then it improved, until, crossing the 
divide to the Missouri valley, it was sim- 
ply perfect, being smooth as an asphalt 
street. The scenery was strangely 
beautiful and wild in the extreme. 
Huge rocks were piled in vast heaps on 
every hand, and wherever the stratifica- 
tion was visible, it presented the unusual 
form of being almost vertical. 

My next town was Bedford, what re- 
mains of an old placer camp. Here I 
changed my gear to 54” androlled rap- 
idly along the valley on a fine road to 
Placer and East Helena. Then I crossed 
the railway and worked my way along 
a hillside beneath great cliffs to Helena, 
entering the city at five p. m. on the first 
day of September, having covered 3,198 
miles since leaving New York. 

Once within the city, my good fortune 
was assured. To me there came a kindly 
gentleman, Dr. D. J. Wait, chief consul 
of the Montana L. A. W. What he 
did for me put me undera weight of 
obligation which I can never hope to 
repay. His time and polite attention 
were at my command, and in brief 
order I had met and become quite at 
home with the Helena wheelmen, thirty 
as kindly fellows as man ever met. 
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They were greatly interested in my 
wheel and outfit, and when all exami- 
nations were concluded the unanimous 
verdict seemed to be that my stanch 
pneumatic courser was quite capable of 
rolling round the world, and was the 
wheel of wheels for that purpose. 
Thinking of the magnificent service it 
had already performed under ali sorts 
of outrageous conditions, I felt no 
anxiety for its future showing: it was 
“Victor” in name and in deed. 

I am not certain that my new-formed 
friends were anxious to learn how much 
of an appetite a man could accumulate 
during a trip like mine, but they prob- 
ably learned enough about it to make 
them treat the next world-girdler with 
high respect. Anyway, they gave me 
a dinner —one of those dinners which 
make life pleasant and enable a wheel- 
man to laugh at the next brace of mount- 
ain ranges he encounters. The feast 
was spread at the well-known Hotel 
Broadwater —a truly magnificent hos- 
telry, claiming the distinction of being 
one of the “world’s greatest natatori- 
ums,” as it possesses a “ plunge” three 
hundred feet long by one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. 

I tarried for five days in hospitable 


Helena, and was kept very busy scrib- 
bling, developing negatives and inspect- 
ing the several attractions of the place. 

Helena is at the eastern foot of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, 


and is the commercial and financial 
center of Montana. The city has spread 
along both sides of the famous Last 
Chance Gulch, which created such a 
furore in the mining world, but presents 
nothing to remind one of the placer 
camp of “Crab Town,” from which it 
sprang. It is hard to realize to-day 
that the place is only thirty-eight years 
old, and that probably ten millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold nuggets and dust 
have been taken from the gulch, which, 
by the way, still yields a varying 
quantity of the world-ruler. 

In 1864 four prospectors, returning 
from the Kootenai district, “broke” and 
discouraged, reached the gulch and re- 
solved to make a last despairing attempt 
in search of metal. With a certain tinge 
of grim humor they named the place 
“Last Chance,” and, had it failed, it 
surely would have deserved the name. 
But it did not fail—instead, the four 
men found placer deposits of amazing 
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richness, and no sooner was the secret 
of the lonely gulch revealed than there 
was a general rush to the place. So 
rapidly did the people congregate that 
in the fall of the same year the camp 
was laid out in lots and the beginning 
of a new city was made. The placer 
mines “petered out” by 1870, but the 
young town had become fairly estab- 
lished, and prospects of quartz mining 
and silver were enough to insure its 
future. ‘To-day Helena is quite a hand- 
somely built, prosperous city, with many 
thriving industries, aud a mingling of 
mineral and agricultural resources quite 
sufficient to maintain her welfare. 

The surrounding scenery is grand and 
varied. Lofty mountains tower skyward 
on every hand; notable among them 
is the jagged crest of “The Bear’s 
Tooth.” The “Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains” and Little Prickly Pear 
Cafion are other striking examples of 
Nature’s working in a savage mood. 
The well-known hot springs, most bene- 
ficial to rheumatic patients, are situated 
in a picturesque glen some four miles 
west of the city. 

On the morning of September seventh 
I decided to push on westward over the 
Rockies. About twenty of the Helena 
wheelmen assembled to bid me “God- 
speed,” and, after photographing the 
party, ten of us mounted our wheels and 
spun away down-grade to Broadwater, 
three miles from the start. Here all 
but one returned, my good friend Dr. 
Wait deciding to bide a wee. He wheel- 
ed with me to the foot of the main 
divide of the Rockies, and I could see 
from his manner that had his business 
permitted, he would have liked noth- 
ing better than to wheel with me to the 
Pacific. 

To the traveler westward bound, es- 
pecially to one awheel, the approach to 
that huge backbone of the continent, 
the Rockies, is indescribably impres- 
sive, and will be remembered, perhaps, 
long after more thrilling experiences 
have faded. Mountain range was never 
better named — soaring heights, mon- 
strous cliffs and buttresses, grim gorges 
shadow-laden, and rocks which might 
be foundation stones for another world, 
are piled in magnificent disorder. Far 
as eye can see, spears of granite pierce 
the clouds, softening in dim distance to 
mere shadowy, purplish masses, while 
near at hand their rugged sternness in- 
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spires a sensation closely akin to awe. 
They stand solemn, everlasting tokens 
in stone of those frightful convulsions 
of a lost past, when warring forces 
heaved and toiled in fearsome depths 
and split earth’s crust to thrust these 
giants with all their imperishable marks 
of conflict far into thin, cold air. 

At the eastern foot of the main di- 
vide my road forked, the left branch 
known as MacDonald’s Pass, and the 
right as Priest’s Pass. Both are difficult 
and stony, but Priest’s has the easier 
grade and isthe best for a wheel. Being 
the acknowledged better of a doubtful 
pair must not be taken as implying easy 
work, for I had to dismount and walk 
at least three miles out of five on ac- 
count of stones. 

From the crest of this divide to Ellis- 
ton, the wheeling was fairly good. Near 
the latter place, the Little Blackfoot 
River begins its long journey toward 
the Pacific, and was the first stream I 
crossed running westward. The river 
received its name from the fact that 
war-parties of the dreaded Blackfeet In- 
dians frequently trailed through its val- 
ley when bent upon raiding settlers in 
Deer Lodge and Missoula counties. 

My route down the western slope of 
the divide revealed beauties of a new 
order. There is a marked difference in 
the eharacter of the eastern and western 
slopes. On the former the landscapes 
present a magnificently savage, rock- 
bound aspect, always grand and some- 
times almost oppressive in their somber 
power. On the western slope this grim 
strength is lost —replaced by brighter, 
more cheerful pictures, almost pastoral 
in drawing, and soft enough to recall to 
me visions of the good old, far-distant 
western Pennsylvania hills. Forests of 
superb trees, 
and long grassy slopes were charmingly 
restful to eyes almost surfeited with 
scenery and wearied of straining to 
measure tremendous bulks of hard-feat- 
ured rock, or striving to pierce gloom- 
laden clefts and gorges. 

Descending to the winding Little 
Blackfoot Valley, a ribbon of fertility 
into which the mountains crowd the 
river, railroad and trail closely, I sped 
merrily along an easy slope. The road 
was good, and the air delightfully re- 
freshing, and for the time I was well 
content. Avon, a little railway station, 
was duly reached, and here I made what 


vast park-like expanses, - 
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seemed a most unpleasant discovery, 
For a distance of seven miles westward 
the June flood of the Little Blackfoot 
had washed out my road completely, 
However, the railroad was close by, and 
offered a feasible route, so I wheeled 
over the ties to a point within seven 
miles of Garrison. Here the washout 
ended, and I resumed my former road, 
and found it excellent to the town. 

At Garrison I- rested for the night. 
The town is small and unimportant. It 
is situated in the valley of Deer Lodge 
River, and was namedin honor of the 
eminent anti-slavery leader, William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

Next morning I wheeled down the 
Deer Lodge for eight miles and then 
found that my road crossed the river. 
The stream was deep and the current 
swift, and I weakened at the prospect of 
fording such dangerous water. Finally 
I decided to take no chances, and re- 
solved to climb over an old Indian trail 
which led across the face of an ugly cliff, 
much higher than was pleasant. I had 
better have taken my chances in the 
water. For at least two hours I dragged 
and pushed my good old wheel over a 
ghost-track piled with bowlders, where 
one misstep would have sent me plump 
into the river foaming far below. At 
last, tired and unpleasantly warm, but 
with the sore-tried wheel as good as 
new, I reached Gold Creek, where in 
1862 the first discovery of gold was 
made within the present limits of Mon- 
tana. It was near Gold Creek station 
that the rails of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, from east and west, met in Sep-’ 
tember, 1883. The first spike used in 
the construction of the road was re- 
driven as the last spike by President 
Henry Villard, and a crowd of excur- 
sionists saw the performance and had a 
great time generally. When I arrived, 
the effects of the 1883 jambouree had 
somewhat worn off, and the place itself 
looked as if it had been driven harder 
than the spike. But I found one con- 
solation, for a fine road extended from 
the Creek to Drummond, a distance of 
seventeen miles. From Drummond to 
Bearmouth, twelve miles, it was still 
better, and, though there was little to 
see, several hills rendered long coasts 
possible and I had rare fun. Rolling 
westward, the road continued to im- 
prove, and presently I entered Hell 
Gate Cafion. 
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TRACK ATHLETICS AT 


YALE. 


BY S. SCOVILLE, JR. 


RACK athletics at Yale date back 

to the hazy days of ’69, when a 
junior anda sophomore ran a four- 

mile race through January snows 

for the honor of their respective classes, 
the former winning in 34 min. 54 sec. 
This was followed the next year by a 
three-mile race under the auspices of the 
Yale navy, when, exactly as did their 
college contemporaries in England, the 
three place-men sullied their presum- 
ably amateur records by accepting dol- 
lars instead of medals for prizes; the 
time was 18 min. 52 sec. From that day 
Yale began to pay more and more atten- 
tion to track athletics, though in a very 
desultory way, untilin 1874, when Nevin, 
76, the giant third baseman of Yale’s 
first regular nine, went up to Saratoga 


accompanied by another member of the 
nine—‘‘ Cordy” Maxwell, ’75—with the 
laudable intention of bringing back 
some of the valuable prizes from the 
athletic games which Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett had the year before inaugu- 
rated as an accompaniment. to the in- 
tercollegiate boat races then held there. 

Nevin entered the 1oo- yard dash, 
and when within a yard from the finish 
caught the tape with his hand and 
claimed the race against the protests 
of his less ingenious competitors. The 
judges of that day were by no means 
over-particular, and Nevin was awarded 
the prize and allowed a record of 1¢/% 
sec, y 

Maxwell had expected to compete in 
the broad jump, in which he hada record 
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of about twenty feet, but found that 
event conspicuous by its absence. Noth- 
ing daunted, he entered the hurdle race, 
which he succeeded in capturing in 204% 
sec.; and the two returned to New 
Haven in triumph with elaborately en- 
graved silver cups as trophies. 

In the following year D. Trumbull, 
’76, ran the half at the same place in 
2.0634, and this stood as the Yale record 
for several years. 
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Maxwell also won the high jump at 
4ft.7 in.; Bowen, ’78, won the half- 
mile in 2.17% ; Davis, ’77, the hundred 
in 114% sec., while the mile walk and 
440-yard dash went to Ely, ’76 (time, 
g min, 30 sec.), and Betts, ’75 (time, 57 
sec. ). 

Thus by slow degrees track athletics 
gained a permanent place in the college; 
but then, as later, it would seem that 
most of Yale’s athletic enthusiasm was 


: patra: . 
CLARK, HARMAR. WILLIAMS, ELCOCK. ROBINSON, 
DEMING. SHERRILL (CAPT.). SHERMAN. HINCKLEY, 
THE WINNING TEAM OF 1889. 
Interest in track athletics was now expended on rowing, football and base- 


fairly aroused, and culminated in Oc- 
tober, 1875, in the first regular athletic 
meeting held at Hamilton Park, in the 
suburbs of New Haven. Maxwell was 
again successful in the hurdles, winning 
the event and lowering his previous 
record by aquarter of a second, Hurd- 
ling at that,time wasin a very primitive 
state in America. There was little or 
no attempt at the “hurdle step,” and 
the race was a series of pauses as 
the contestants painstakingly “ bucked” 
each hurdle. 


ball, and public opinion on this subject 
was well expressed by the following 
sentence, which occurs in an editorial on 
athletics in one of the college magazines: 
“Foot races are, after all, very old- 
fashioned affairs and are nowhere in 
comparison with the exhilarating game 
of baseball.” 

In 1876 the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association was formed, and this gave 
anew impetus to the rapidly growing 
movement at the college, though Yale 
secured but one event at the first meet- 
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ing—Wakeman winning the hurdles in 
18% sec. 

A comparison of the Intercollegiate 
records of 1876 and 1892,as noting the 
progress in all the events, may be inter- 
esting. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORDS, 1876. 


Event. Record. 
Mee OQ 1 ae ae eCr COC E mT Cre 11S. 
220 MT OTT Te re rere 234s. 


(THIS RECORD STANDING UNTIL 1887.) 







440-VE. GASH. ......cccsesscccsesecccccsocccecs 56s. 
MeoMile TUN...... ccceccse sescesecsscvvesee 2m, 164s. 
PINS CANE oss sins aeiseins acres ; asco. $0. SOME: 
1-mile walk. 8m. 7S. 
rz20-yd. hurdle .. %s. 
S-MilO DICVCIS: .......6000600006 ‘ ose giad, Saat, 


(THIS RECORD STANDING UNTIL 1880.) 


BAGG SUC  cisiv.0 sass seen Se pe eee sft. 2%in. 
POE TEINID . cialeaisie aie Gieseane ses Geese 18 ft. 34 in. 
POEUN sa cinrccins asin venus pinvdes ese <s'es 7 ft. gin. 

PE PATANIN a coun disinS)7 <alenss: ewlened eee iaiaswes 75 ft. roin, 
AOL rcscevccsenseccasiee saeaiieice cones seis jo ft. 1114 in. 


These first meetings also scheduled 
such obsolete events as the three and 
seven mile walks, the standing high and 
broad jumps, and the three and oc- 
casionally five mile runs, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORDS, 1892. 














Event. Record. Winner. 
1oo-yd. dash...} ros. C. H. Sherrill, Y., 1890. 
220 “* “* ,..] 21 4-58. L. H. Carey, P., 1891. 
ago “ aS: sae) AO Ta G. B. Shattuck, A,, 1891. 
88 “ run ...| 1m.571-5s. |W. C. Dohm, P., 1890. 
1-mile “ 4m. 29 4-5s. |C, O. Wells, A., 188. 


v20-vd. hurdle] 15 4-5s. H. L. Williams, Y., 180r. 
2mile bicycle] 5m. 47 2-5s. |G. B. Brewster, Y., 1892. 





1 “ walk....| 6m. 54 4-5s. |F.A. Borcherling, P., 1892. 
Broad jump..] 22 ft.111-4in.|V. Mapes, C., 1891. 

High “ .| 6ft.1-2in. |G. R. Fearing, H., 1892. 
DOE s wives avai 40 ft. g x-2 in.|A. B. Coxe, Y., 1887. 
Pole-vault..... 10 ft, 9 3-4 in.|E. Ryder, Y., 1801. 
Hammer..... 107 ft. 7 1-2 aa R. Finlay, H., 1891. 





From 1875 to 1886 the Yale Athletic 
Association led a feeble, nondescript 
kind of an existence, with now and 
then a phenomenal athlete, such as 
Cuyler, who in 1880 ran the mile in 
4 min. 37 2-5 sec., arecord which stood for 
seven years, and Brown, who at one 
time held the American record of 54 sec. 
in the quarter-mile. Of all these whose 
names are still handed down among 
the traditions of Yale, there is none so 
prominent as that of Brooks, ’85, one of 
the greatest runners that America has 
ever produced. Over six feet in height 
and weighing nearly 180 pounds, he 
equaled the world’s record at that time 
in both the sprints, and then turning 
his attention to the quarter-mile, at 
his second trial of that distance he 
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made it in 501-5 sec., which still stands 
as the Yale record. In 1882, at the N. Y. 
A. C. games, he ran his wonderful race 
with “Johnnie” Myers in the 220-yard 
dash, and achieved the reputation of 
being the only man who ever defeated 
that champion in a scratch contest. The 
race was a desperate one from start to fin- 
ish, first one and then the other having 
the lead; but in the last five yards, with 
a terrific burst of speed, Brooks surged 
ahead and broke the tape in even time. 
Again, in 1884, at the Intercollegiate 
meeting, he defeated the previously in- 
vincible Harvard champion, Wendell 
Baker, by a hair’s breadth in the 220- 
yard dash, Brook’s wonderful strength 
at the finish standing him in good stead. 
In the spring of 1886 the Yale Athlet- 
ic Association, or “ Mott Haven Team,” 
as it is commonly termed, taking the 
name from the old polo grounds at Mott 
Haven, where the Intercollegiates were 
formerly held, first began to be. con- 
sidered an important factor in college 
athletics. During the previous years 
Yale had usually succeeded, through 
some star man, in winning one or two 
events, but had never as yet held the 
great “Intercollegiate Cup,” a trophy 
which had then been won by Princeton 
once, by Columbia thrice, and for seven 
successive years (1880-86) by Harvard. 
At the meeting of 1886, through a 
manifestly erroneous decision, Yale was 
not assigned the cup she had fairly 
won, being allowed four firsts and two 
seconds, That spring Coxe, ’87, the 
huge center rush of the football eleven, 
who won at the weights for four suc- 
cessive years from 1884-7, and estab- 
lished Intercollegiate records, one of 
which still stands, was elected captain, 
and under his efficient management the 
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first winning team was developed. It 
included such men as Harmar, ’go, thena 
freshman, who broke the record that year, 
winning the mile in 4.36 4-5 sec.; ; Sherrill, 
89, Who won the sprints from 1887-90 ; 
Shearman, ’89, who won the broad jump 
for three years in succession, establish- 
ing a record of 22 ft. 6 in., which was 
only broken in the Intercollegiate meet 
of 1891, when Victor Mapes, of Columbia, 
made his great jump of 22 ft. 11% in. ; 
Ludington, 87, who won the hurdles 
from 1885-7, and brought the Intercol- 
legiate record down to 17 sec. 

These men were brought up to a high 
degree of perfection under Coxe’s able 
captaincy, and at the Intercollegiate 
meeting on May 28, 1887, nineteen col- 
leges being represented, succeeded for 
the first time in winning the Mott Haven 
Cup for Yale, scoring six firsts and four 
seconds, Shearman, Coxe and Harmar 
all breaking records on that memorable 
day. The victorious team received a 
perfect ovation on their return to New 
Haven, and from that day the Mott 
Haven Team at Yale took its stand be- 
side the nine, the eleven and the crew 
in ’varsity athletics. 

The next year Yale suffered a relapse, 
Harvard winning seven firsts and seven 
seconds, to Yale’s five firsts and two 
seconds. This was the first year that 
Williams, ‘91, Yale’s greatest hurdler, 
appeared. Heran second at that meet 
to the late Herbert Mapes in the 120- 
yard hurdles. 

In 1889 the team was captained by 
Sherrill, who was not only a point-winner 
himself, but who possessed to a high 
degree those qualities necessary for the 
successful coaching and directing of a 
team. 

It is one of the college legends that 
Sherrill discovered his sprinting powers 
by a mere chance. Having accidentally 
been entered in a 100-yard dash in some 
college games in his freshman year, 
he competed and astonished everybody, 
himself included, by winning the event. 
In his prime Sherril! was invincible, and 
Murphy, his old trainer, who has handled 
Owen, the present holder of the world’s 
record for the too yards, always 
averred that Sherrill could have lowered 
his record in 1889 to 9 4-5 sec. Cer- 
tainly some of his performances tend 
toward that conclusion, as in that year 
he established world records for 110 
yards (11 1-5 sec.), 125 yards (12 2-5 sec.) 
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and 150 yards (15 sec.), all of which still 
stand. Possessing an enormous stride, 
he ran with a peculiar gliding motion 
and seemingly without an effort. 

As a captain Sherrill proved indefat- 
igable in bringing out and developing 
new men, and at the Intercollegiate 
meeting on May 25th the Yale team won 
a complete victory, both the sprints go- 
ing to Sherrill, w hile Williams won the 
high and low hurdles in record time, 
Clark the two-mile bicycle race, Elcock 
two seconds in the weights and Harmar 
a second in the mile, being beaten by 
Wells, a “sleeper”’ from Amherst, who 
put the record down to 4.29 4-5, where 
it still remains. 

The results of the Intercollegiate 
meetings of 1890 and 1891 are too recent 
to need any particular description. 

In 1890, the first year that the present 
point system came into vogue, first place 
counting five points by this method, sec- 
ond two and third one point, Harvard 
won 32 points and Yale 29%, and in 1891 
the wearers of the crimson again carried 
off the cup by a score of 46 points to 
Yale’s 25. 

Last year, too, saw the inaugural 
games of the Yale and Harvard Track 
Athletic Association, in which Harvard 
won by the overwhelming score of 85 to 
27. 


The year of 1892 


saw the beginning 
of an entirely new system in track ath- 
letics at Yale, both in regard to training 


and organization. Hitherto the college 
had always depended upon developing 
three or four star men, who would secure 
the victory by winning firsts, while Har- 
vard, by her system of developing a 
large number of men of nearly equal 
ability and making every effort to win 
seconds and thirds, content to let the 
firsts take care of themselves, almost in- 
variably won the cup. The Intercol- 
legiat> records given in the first part of 
this article furnish an apt illustration of 
the truth of this. Of these Yale holds 
five and Harvard but two, yet Harvard 
has won the cup eleven times to Yale's 
twice. 

The training-table, as made up this 
year, was a good illustration of the new 
policy inaugurated by Captain Wright. 
In former years the number at the table 
had been an extremely limited one, often 
not more than eight or ten enjoying that 
enviable distinction. All the attention 
was concentrated upon half a dozen of 
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the most promising candidates, and the 
rest of the team were allowed in a great 
measure to shift for themselves. The 
result had been that many men who, 
with a year or two years’ training, would 
have developed into winners, became 
discouraged and dropped out. The 
foundation principle of Captain Wright’s 
system consisted in the development of 
the many, and not the perfection of a 
few. All the invidious distinctions of 
the past were done away with, such as 
the “ rubbing list” (which was a special 
list of from ten to fifteen men who had 
the privilege of being rubbed first), and 
other petty rules, which had always 
been productive of much ill-feeling be- 
tween the old and new men. 

The fact was recognized from the 
start that some men require years for 
successful racing development, and that 
a team was to be built up for the future 
as well as for the present. 

Fully forty men were taken to the 
training-table, the greater portion at 
once, and the rest as soon as they had 
shown any special ability. Theold “ Y. 
tule,” which required a man to win 
a point either in the Yale or Harvard 
games, or at the Intercollegiate meet- 


ing, before he could wear the university 
“VY,” was after much discussion retained, 
as it gave more incentive for work, An 
outsider can hardly appreciate what an 
honor it is considered at Yale to be a 


“'varsity man” with the privilege of 


8h 


wearing a blue “Y. 
sey. 

They are regarded much as are men 
who have “ won their blue” at the Eng- 
lish universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This enviable distinction can 
only be attained by members of the 
nine, eleven, crew, or Mott Haven 
Team ; the first three give it to all mem- 
bers and a limited number of substi- 
tutes, but the New Haven Team only 
give it to those who have scored points 
for their university. All the rest of the 
team who are chosen to represent the 
college at the Intercollegiate meeting 
wear the letters “ Y. A. A.” (Yale Ath- 
letic Association). 

These details may seem trivial, but in 
college life, as elsewhere, it is the honor 
which sets a value upon the decoration, 
and no winner at the ancient Olympic 
or Pythian games felt more pride in his 
simple wreath of laurel or parsley than 
does a point-winner at Yale when for 


on sweater or jer- 
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the first time he wears the great “ Y.” of 
the ’varsity and sees his picture among 
the group of winners. 

The training on the track differed but 
little from that in vogue among all the 
best athletic clubs. The men were all 
under the supervision of a most efficient 
trainer, Mr. W. C. Dole, of New Haven, 
who made a careful study of each man 
and assigned him work best adapted 
to his style and ability. None of the 
men were required to run trials more 
than once a week, and always ran under 
their distance with a stop-watch held on 
their running, so that they might acquire 
that sense of pace which is such an ab- 
solute essential toa good runner, The 
distances and time of the men were 
varied from day to day. For instance, 
one day the mile men would be told to 
run a three-quarters in 3.35, the next 
day a half in 2.15, followed by practice 
in starting off the mark and sprints of 
from fifty toa hundred yards to help de- 
velop that speed at the finish which 
every mile-runner so needs. The half- 
milers would run six hundred yards one 
day and a fast quarter on the next, 
while perhaps the third day would see 
them jogging a thousand in order to 
build up their wind. The jumpers were 
not required to jump more than three: 
times a week, on their off-days taking 
short sprints or jogging quarters. All 
the men were carefully rubbed down 
with alcohol before dressing, and toward 
the end of the season were not allowed 
to use the shower-baths more than once 
a week, an enactment which caused 
much grumbling among various firm 
believers in the virtues of cold water. 

As the day of the games approached, 
the services of noted specialists in vari- 
ous branches of track athletics were ob- 
tained from all over the country to give 
the finishing touches to the team. Mr. 
Murphy, then trainer of the Detroit 
Athletic Club, and who had formerly 
trained Yale’s winning teams, spent a 
couple of weeks with the sprinters. 
Mr. George Goldie, of the New York 
Athletic Club, frequently came up from 
the city to look after the pole-vaulters 
and weight-men. Mr. Frank Dole, the 
famous ex-walker, handled the walkers 
during the last week, while Messrs. 
Sherrill, Coxe and Williams, ex-captains 
of Yale teams, were in New Haven fre- 
quently. 

The weeding-out process, which had 
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necessarily begun in the early part of 
the spring, culminated in the university 
scratch games, which took place on May 
twelfth. Before these either scrub races 
had been held every week to accustom 
the new men to actual racing and to 
give them that necessary coolness which 
comes only from experience, or the men 
had been entered in different outside 
games. 

The following are the winners and 
times of the different events in the 
spring meeting : 





Winner. Record. 


Event. 
too-yard dash........5 
aon es rn 
440 rok . Sanford, ’94, S.. 
880 “ run. .| Wright, ’92. .. 
smile “ .......... Scoville, "93 
120-yard hurdle....| Lyman, * 

220 °* <é Eaton, ’ 
1-mile walk. .... ..| Wight, ’93, S 
High jump Dickson, ’94. ...... 
Broad Hammond, ’o92, S. 
Pole-vault PaMet, “Os. .icess 

o os cose/ Layman, ‘os 
RERUEMROT. «20 .s0s00ss 
2-mile bicycle 


-j10 ft. 3 in. 

. 136 ft. 

..|96 ft. rr 1-2 in. 
/6m. 4s. 
( 


Stillman, ’gs.... 
Wade, ’95 





At the open handicap meetings at 
Harvard and Princeton the Yale men 
all made excellent showings, especially 
at Princeton, where one of the new men 
won the half-mile from the thirty-yard 
mark in the fast time of 1.53, while 
the weight-throwers, bicyclists, sprint- 
ers and pole-vaulters all began to show 
championship form. 

When the day arrived for the annual 
Yale and Harvard games the team was 
in the very pink of condition and made 
a gallant fight against the wearers of 
the crimson, tying the score twice and 
being finally beaten by only ten points, 
through her rival's acknowledged su- 
periority in the walk and high jump— 
two events in which Yale has never yet 
equaled Harvard, though Kitchell, ’92, 
this year broke the record for the high 
jump, raising it from 5 ft.8 in. to 5 ft. 
10 in. at the Intercollegiate meeting. 

The score of the games is appended, 
together with that of last year. 

In the fall of 1892 Mr. W. B. Wright, 
’92, who had won the half-mile cham- 
pionship at the Intercollegiate meet the 
preceding spring, began his duties as 
captain of the team, and it is in a great 
measure owing to his efforts that a new 
era of track athletics has begun at Yale. 

The year opened most inauspiciously. 
Of the old team but two point-winners 
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remained. Williams, ’91, who held the 
records for both the hurdles, and could, 
besides, always be counted upon for a 
place in the broad jump; Ryder, the 
holder of the Intercollegiate record for 
the pole-vault ; Sherrill, who had been 
taking a course in the law school ; Clark, 
the holder at that time of the Yale rec- 
ord for the two-mile bicycle race; El- 
cock, the weight-thrower, and Ellsworth, 
Yale’s best mile-runner, had all gradu- 
ated, and to CaptainWright fell the task 
of building up a team out of almost 
totally raw material. Most nobly did 
he rise to the emergency. Every man 
who had ever run either at preparatory 
school or in the college games was 
looked up by the indefatigable captain 
and his assistants, and urged to don the 
spiked shoe and again begin work on 
the cinder track. All the promising 
new men, whether runners, jumpers 
or weight-throwers, had every induce- 
ment offered in the way of attention 
and training. Then, too, during the 
summer a new and commodious train- 
ing-house had been erected at the field, 
well fitted with all modern athletic 
paraphernalia, including an elaborate 
system of hot and cold shower-baths, 
needle-baths and drying-rooms—a de- 
cided improvement on the cramped 
and ruinous shanty which track athletes 
formerly had been forced to use. The 
track itself was relaid according to the 
latest theories, and every effort was 
made to begin the year’s work under 
the most favorable conditions. 

The services of Mr. William Dole, the 
well-known ex-athlete and athletic in- 
structor, were secured as trainer, and 
about the last week in September, as 
soon as possible after the opening of 
college, regular work on the track was 
begun in preparation for the Fall Han- 
dicap meeting. This meeting was char- 
acterized by liberal handicaps, and was 
held especially in the interests of new 
and untried men. It was also decided 
to introduce an innovation in regard to 
the Freshman Games, and have them 
held a week before the Handicap meet- 
ing, instead of waiting until the follow- 
ing spring, as formerly. 

The training, which lasted only for 
about a month, was not very rigorous, 
early hours and regular work on the 
track being its principal requisites. 
The results in both the Freshman and 
Handicap meetings surpassed all ex- 
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pectation, and the time of many of the 
events was remarkably good, taking 
into consideration the lateness of the 
season and the heavy track. 

In the Freshman Games, on October 
twenty-second, the sprints were won by 
G. Swayne and Allen respectively in 
10 2-5 sec. and 22 1-2 sec., Freshman 
records which were very promising. 

The Handicap Games, on November 
fifth, had more entries than any similar 
meeting ever held at Yale, and several 
of the events were won in extremely 
good time. In anticipation of the rule 
subsequently passed by the Intercolle- 
giate Association, substituting the safety 
for the high machine, a two-mile safety 
race was added to the list of events. 
This race brought out a new man, 
Brewster, who this year broke the Inter- 
collegiate record for that event. 

Soon after the games training for the 
scratch cross-country championship was 
begun. Cross-country work has always 
been held in high repute at Yale by the 
long-distance men, Lane, Harmar, 
Lloyd and other Yale champions for 
the mile all being famous cross-country 
runners. The preparatory work for 


this championship consisted of easy 


cross-country runs twice a week, in 
which the squad were led and “ whipped 
in” by some of the older runners, 
occasionally varied by a paper-chase, 
and toward the end by handicap cross- 
country races designed to give the new 
men experience and confidence. 

This cross-country run, which came 
off early in December, ended the train- 
ing for the fall term, and it was not 
until the second week in January that 
all the candidates for the Mott Haven 
Team met, were registered and entered 
upon the more severe course of winter 
training. 

For the first two weeks all the candi- 
dates, numbering about one hundred 
and twenty-five, worked together, taking 
easy runs under the supervision of the 
captain, followed by light gymnastics, 
consisting of various body movements 
Specially designed to develop and 
Strengthen the different muscles which 
are the most severely taxed in running 
and jumping. After the men had be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the work 
they were divided into six squads—the 
long-distance men, the middle-distance 
men, the sprinters, jumpers and pole- 
vaulters, the bicyclists, the weight- 
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throwers, and the walkers, who all 
trained at different hours under the di- 
rection of competent leaders appointed 
by the captain, and who reported to him 
weekly. 

The system of training used by each 
squad differed principally in the amount 
of work done. 

The long-distance men, to develop 
and improve their staying qualities, took 
runs of from three to five miles daily at 
varying pace; one day, for example, 
there would be a long, slow run of from 
five to six miles over rough country, 
while, perhaps, the next day the squad 
would run three-quarters of a mile at a 
fast clip. The middle-distance men ran 
from one to three miles and did a great 
deal of fast heel-and-toe walking, run- 
ning, for instance, a mile at a slow jog, 
then taking a brisk ‘walk of three-quar- 
ters of a mile and finishing up the pro- 
gramme with a short, sharp sprint. 

The work of the sprinters consisted 
mostly of walking, varied by short sprints 
and practice on pleasant days at starting 
with spiked shoes on a thirty-yard cinder 
track which had been constructed in the 
gymnasium lot. 

The training of the jumpers and pole- 
vaulters varied but little from that of 
the sprinters, except that the broad 
jumpers, in addition to practice in start- 
ing, spent some time every week in prac- 
tice on the take-off. The high jumpers 
and shot-putters competed two evenings 
during the week in handicap point con- 
tests for cups, which were won by the men 
having scored the greatest number of 
points at the end of the season. Much 
interest was taken in these semi-weekly 
contests, and as the handicaps were most 
liberal ones, a great deal of entirely new 
material was brought out. 

The weight-men took short runs and 
walks of a couple of miles or so and 
worked iuside with the chest-weights and 
heavy dumb-bells, besides practicing 
with the hammer and shot in the gym- 
nasium lot when the weather permitted. 

The walkers took walks of from two 
to four miles at a fast gait, special atten- 
tion being paid to acquiring the “hip 
motion;” while, lastly, the bicyclists rode 
from six to ten miles daily at a stiff clip. 
All the squads took the body exercises 
alike, and a certain amount of work on 
the chest-weight was expected from 
every man. 

During the winter several new regu- 
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lations were passed by the Intercollegiate 
Association, the most important of these 
being the abolishing of the tug-of-war 
contest and the substitution of safety 
bicycles for the high machines. These 
innovations involved the purchase of 
safety machines and made some little 
difference in the method of training, 
besides throwing out of training an ex- 
ceptionally fine lot of tug-of-war men. 

The pole-vaulters, high jumpers and 
shot-putters of course could practice to 
nearly as much advantage indoors as 
out, and two or three times a week an 
admiring crowd would throng the gym- 
nasium and applaud vigorously as the 
bar went up beyond ten feet, or at some 
exceptionally good “put” of the felt- 
covered shot. 

Some of the more promising new men 
were entered in various indoor games 
during the winter, but no especial train- 


YALE AND HARVARD GAMES, 1801. 





Winners. 


Harvard. 





| ( Hawes 
< Sherrill. 
{ Lasell. 
\ Cook 
<~ Moen. 
{ Hawes. 
( Wright. ...... 
<~ Mullins. 
{ Jones. 
) Wright. 
| Batchelder. 
{ Nicoll 
<~ Ellsworth. 
Carr 
{ Hale 
< Endicott. 
{ Brackett. 
{ Williams...... 16S. 
~ Fearing. 
{Van Ingen. 
\ Lee 
< Fearing. 
( Williams. 
( Taylor 
~ Davis. | 
( Hawes. | 
( Fearing. ..... 5 ft. 
~ Green. in. 
‘Chaney. | 
( Williams... ..)21 ft. 11-2 
~ Bloss. | in. 
{Evins 
| ( Finlay 
Elcock. 
( Evins. | 
| ( Finlay \108 ft.5 in. 
|< Evins. | 
{ Eleock. 
Pole-vault ....| 5 1-3} 2 2-3] ( Briggs........ 
~ Cartwright. 
' Wheelwright. 


100 yds.........| 5 


7M. 143-58. 
High hurdles..| 6 


Low hurdles..} 1 





Bicycle....... 
High jump... Il 1-2 
Broad. jump.. 
Shot 
Hammer 

) ft. 6in. 


Totals... .../2 





NoTE.—In the pole-vault two Yale and a Harvard 
man tied at g ft. 6 in.; accordingly the points were 
equally divided. 
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ing was required for these, and the 
greatest precautions were taken against 
over-training any of the candidates, 

To guard against this every man’s 
weight was carefully noted down each 
day by the trainer in the weight-book, 
and if too great a decrease occurred the 
man was given lighter work, or complete 
rest for a day or so. 

Later in the season the training grad- 
ually and naturally became more strict. 
The men had found out for themselves 
that over-indulgence in rich, cloying 
food was apt to cause considerable dis- 
comfort during a hard run, while such 
dangerous luxuries as cigarettes and 
liquors were more explicitly forbidden. 
The unfortunate candidates, too, were 
expected to retire at seasonable hours 
and curtail all social duties that kept 
them up after ten o’clock. 

About the first of April work on the 
track commenced, and the third and last 
stage of training began. The object 
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| 
Events. | 5 | 


Winners. 





s00 FUS.55. ...] ( Swayne 
< Allen. 
|! Brown, 
(Swayne........|/22 
< Allen. 
| Hawes. 
(Corbin... 
~ Wright, 
| Batchelder. 
( Lowell 
~ Collamore. 
' Scoville. 
| \ Bardeen 
< Endicott. 
} ! Norton. 
| (Lyman 
|~ Fearing. 
' Shead | 
| ( Fearing ......!25 3 
|< Eaton. 
| / Duane. 
( P. Davis 
|~ Wade. 
| (R. Davis. 
| ( Fearing s ft. rr 58 
|< Green in. 
| (Sherwin. 
| (Shead......... at ft. 3 
| 


220 yds....... | 
SBo Fas... 20.60 


1-mile run.... 4m. 37S. 


| 
1-mile walk |7m1. 41 3-58. 


High hurdles 
Low hurdles.. 
Bicycle 

High jump.... 


Broad jump... 
<~ Green. in. 
! Goss. 

| ( Lyman 
< Evins. 

| (Stillman. 

| ( Stillman 

|4 Evins. 

| { Coxe. | 

| { Cartwright.... 

| |4 Hart. 

: — |_——| | Wheelwright. 

Totals ......| 5: | Gr | 


Shot 
Hammer.. 


Pole-vault I 


| 
— 





NOTE.—440-yd. run is omitted here, and in conse- 
quence the columns add up wrong, though the number 
of points credited to each college is correct. 





TRACK ATHLETICS AT YALE. 


of the fall work had been the dis- 
covery of athletic material, the winter’s 
training was a developing and build- 
ing-up process, and lastly, during April 
and May, the men were perfected and 
brought up to the highest possible 
pitch of physical development and ca- 
pacity for the Yale and Harvard games, 
which were held on May twentieth. 
While the rest of the college reveled 
in bock beer, tennis, long drives and 
sails, to the Mott Haven candidate 
“Ye balmy springtide” meant work 
of the severest kind. Everything was 
made subservient to his specialty, be 
it running, jumping, pole-vaulting or 
weight-throwing. Tennis, riding, and 
in fact nearly every other form of exer- 
cise must be given up, and from two to 
three hours a day devoted to work on 
the track, and of this time an hour at 
least must be allowed for going and re- 
turning to and from the field. Nothing 
impresses a Yale athlete more, when 








Events. 


| Princeton. 
| Columbia. 


too yds \ Swayne, * 
< Allen, ’94, S. 
Craft. 


SPOR: 5 ia wesnarae Swayne, ’95 





Brown, 92. 
eS Se 
< Morrill, ’94. 
880 yds....... Saal ( Turner, ’93 
< Corbin, ’92. 
( Wright, ’o2. 
1-mile run ’9 
< Carr, L. S. 


( Borcherling, 
< Collis,’93. 


120 hurdles 
Lyman, ’94. 
’ | Fearing, 93+ 
ne ec ( Fox, ’95 
Knapp, "93. 

\ Fearing, 93+ 
< Green, '93. 

{ Kitchell, ‘o2. 
| ( Bloss, ’o4.... 


High jump 


Broad jump 


] Green, ’93. 

( Cartwright. 
< Hart, "O4, S. 
(Towne, 

( Evins, L. S 
< Stillman, ’94 
{ Wheeler, ’95. 
( Evins, L.S 

< Lyman. ’o4. 
( Beveridge. 


Pole-vault 





Hammer 











Winners. 


")2 Allen, ‘94, 8. 


( Wright, *92.. 


{ Lowell, ’o2 .... 
{ Collamore, ‘o 
{ Bardeen, ’o3. 


| ( Harding, re 


< Brewster, ’94, S. 


< Ramsdell, ’94. 
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visiting Harvard or Princeton, than the 
close proximity of the athletic grounds 
and the consequent ease with which the 
men can make use of athletic privileges. 
That Yale has succeeded so well in ath- 
letics, with her grounds far out in the 
suburbs, speaks well for the persever- 
ance of her undergraduates. 

Just before the Easter vacation the 
men were selected for the training- 
table, and, owing to the short time 
elapsing before the Yale and Harvard 
games, all the candidates at the training- 
table prefaced their spring work by stay- 
ing at New Haven during Easter week 
and spending their vacation in track 
work, 

The captain, of course, selected the 
men whom he had reason to believe, 
from their work during the year, would 
constitute the team, but all the financial 
management of this club of forty-odd 
members, in regard to board, fares, 
rents, salaries and other details, devolved 





Intercollegiate Records. 





| 
|1O 1=5S. 


| r1os., Cary, Princeton, ’gr. 
| 21 4-5S., Cary, Princeton, * 


I. 


| 49 1-2S., Shattuck, Amherst, ’o2. 


Sanford, ’94, 8. 


\IM. 59 4-58 
| 


. 57 1-5S., Dohm, Princeton, ’90. 


2 2+ 
3 * 


-- 14M. 3 


| 


6M. 52 4-58. 


| 


25 2-58. 


5S.| 4M. 29 4-5S., Wells, Amherst, ’gr. 


> — _— 
"OSs 7m. 6 4-s5s., Collis, Columbia, ’93. 


| 25 1-5S., Williams, Yale, ’gr. 
6M. 10 2-58.; 6m. 4-5S., Davis, Harvard, ’or. 
| | 

./6 ft, 1-2 in.| 6 ft., Fearing, Harvard, ’93. 


| sieaesenyes | 22 ft. 11 1-4 in., Mapes, Columbia, ’ox. 


10 ft. 
| in. 


| 


"OSs 5 3-4) 10 ft. 9 3-4 in., Ryder, Yale, ’g1, 


104 ft. 3-8! 107 ft. 7 1-2 in., Finlay, Harvard, ‘91. 


. Oe in, | 


| 
39 ft. 9 in. | 40 ft. 9 1-2 in., Coxe, Yale, °87. 
| | 





NOTE.—Towne, of Williams, tied Sherwin and Wheelwright, of Harvard, for third place in the pole-vault 


and the point was divided among the three. 
Place, 


Cc. C. N. Y. gets one point in roo yds. by Craft winning thir 
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upon the president, Mr. Robert Wade, 
and much of the prosperity of the team 
was owing to his executive efficiency. 

The bill of fare at the training-table 
was not an especially rigorous one; in 
fact in no particular does the present 
system of training differ from the old- 
fashioned theory more than in regard 
to diet. Everything was of the best. 
Steak and chops, roast beef and mutton, 
fowl occasionally, eggs in various forms, 
milk and vegetables, such as potato and 
lettuce, constituted the bill of fare. In 
fact, the most noticeable differences 
from an ordinary table were the substi- 
tution of boiled oatmeal water for or- 
dinary water, while cold stewed prunes, 
rice or bread puddings, and an abun- 
dance of oranges were the only delicacies 
allowed. Sunday was a day eagerly 
looked forward to, for on that day ice- 
cream was served as an extraordinary 
treat for dessert. Ale, tea and coffee 
were but very rarely used. 

At the Intercollegiate meeting on 
May thirtieth Harvard won the cup for 
the eleventh time, winning by a score of 
48 2-3 points to Yale’s 38. On page 459 


is the detailed score for the Intercol- 
legiate athletic championship of 1892. 


In connection with track athletics at 
Yale next year, there have been two im- 
portant changes made that deserve men- 
tion. The first is the altering of the rule 





in regard to the presidency of the Ath. 
letic Association so as to allow the re. 
election of Mr. Wade, ’93—an honor 
which, though unprecedented, the uni- 
versity regarded as deserved, in view of 
the successful way in which, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, he con- 
ducted the financial transactions of the 
club. The other is the appointment of 
three well-known Yale ex-athletes— 
Messrs. Coxe, Sherrill and Camp —as 
an Advisory Committee on Athletics, 
A most valuable innovation. 

In closing this article it may not be 
amiss to say that Yale has been de- 
feated fairly and squarely by an athletic 
team which was, without doubt, one of 
the best college teams that America 
has yet seen. Every possible effort was 
made to win a victory for the blue. The 
captain, president and trainer were un- 
tiring in their efforts, and it was merely 
another case of the “ best man winning.” 

Prophecies for the future are danger- 
ous things to indulge in, but it may be 
safely said that never have Yale’s pros- 
pects seemed brighter than for the com- 
ing year. Out of the sixteen winners 
of last year’s team, thirteen have re- 
turned, while a new gymnasium, track 
and training-house afford the best possi- 
ble facilities for pursuing the system of 
training which has been so markedly 
successful during the past season. 





THE NEW 


GYMNASIUM. 





THROUGH DARKEST AMERICA. 


THE STORY AS TOLD BY 


MRS. KATHERINE WHITE, 


(Concluded from February.) 


T was just two weeks from the time 
we said good-by to our guide at the 
end of White Fish trail that we met 
with our first party. They were not 

Indians as we had expected, but four 
white men and two half-breed guides on 
their way to Gun Flint Lake. We had 
been wind-bound four days and were 
experiencing all the delights of a stormy 
camp. Our fire had been arranged at the 
back of the tent, in order to escape the 
more direct draughts, and one night it 
burned under the dry pine-needles and 
came creeping into the tent as if seeking 
ashelter from the wind and rain. The 
long days in this wind-bound camp were 
spent in hunting squirrels and part- 
ridges, fishing, and capturing frogs; all 
the recipes for cooking camp-food were 
resurrected from our note-books, and 
while Mr. White shielded the frying-pan 


from the raindrops with his mackintosh, 
I attempted all the new dishes our stock 
of provisions allowed. 

Although we were enjoying the rest in 
a permanent camp, we realized that de- 
lay was dangerous, for already our pro- 
vision bags were beginning to show a 


marked decrease in size. So it was a 
sincere welcome we extended to our 
newly arrived friends. And friends 
they proved to be. Their canoe was one 
of immense proportions and it was not 
long before ourselves and baggage were 
comfortably stowed in their larger boat 
with our smaller one towing behind, and 
our journey was continued. Seven men 
at the paddles made rapid progress 
through the water, and before long the 
portaye was reached,the canoe unloaded, 
and while the packs were being portaged 
to the other end of the trail, one of the 
guides made a roaring log-fire and soon 
an appetizing luncheon was ready. No 
merrier party ever graced a picnic board 
than the one that sat down to do justice 
to that midday meal. 

It is truly wonderful what an appetite 
afew weeks of outdoor life will bring, 
and with what a vigorous buoyancy of 


feeling you are endowed. When you 
become depressed with “that tired feel- 
ing,” break loose from close contact 
with the busy, pushing world and hurry 
away to live for awhile in the home of 
Nature. 

The bird-songs and rippling waters 
and quiet shade of the great, leafy trees 
are far better panaceas than all the bit- 
ters and pills ever made by man. 

We continued with this pleasant party 
three days. Englishmen are world-fa- 
mous for their gallant hospitality, and 
in that these Canadian gentlemen 
were true Englishmen and no excep- 
tion to the rule. All the time spent 
with them was a holiday forme. “We 
will keep you out of the pots, Mrs. White, 
as long as youare with us,” said Mr. C., 
and they did. Not only would they not 
allow our side of the party to do any 
cooking, but our provisions were even 
forbidden a place in the bill of fare. 

When at last this wind-storm of a 
week subsided enough to allow us to 
continue in our small canoe, we said 
good-by to our new friends and 
began our course down Granite River. 
Our supplies were replenished. Every- 
thing that could be spared from their 
store was added to ours, for they ex- 
pected to reach home in a few days and 
our course lay a long distance yet before 
us. The luxuries this time were a bot- 
tle of pickles, acan of butter, and ahuge 
cake of maple sugar. The Granite River 
district must surely be the native home 
of the blueberry. As large as cherries 
they grew, and in such wild profusion 
that it was impossible to walk without 
crushing them ateverystep. Red rasp- 
berries, too, were plentiful, and for many 
days our dessert consisted of berries and 
cream, or, more properly speaking, con- 
densed milk, though when a generous 
quantity of the milk fluid is used poorer 
cream might easily be found. 

Although the region around this river 
of falls and rapids is fertile in fruits 
and flowers, to go on an exploring tour 
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through its dense woods is dangerous 
and wearisome, as we one day had oc- 
casion to prove. But we found Wood 
Horse Portage and felt repaid for the 
search. It was through this tangled 
forest that my masculine dress served 
me so well. For no skirt could have 
withstood the trials of that tramp over 
fallen trees and rocks and twisted vines. 

Just when we were leaving the last of 
our Granite tribulations we met another 
party of prospectors. It was just time 
for luncheon, so together we landed on 
an island and the provision bags were 
opened. “ What do you cook ?” we asked, 
and the invariable reply came, “ Bacon 
and tea.” Tea is the staple in the bush, 
and always to be found with whites or 
Indians alike. Often a family of Indians 
will be met with nothing in their provi- 
sion sacks but a package of tea, tin pail 
and cups. They depend upon the rod 
and gun for their more substantial liv- 
ing. An Indian will paddle his canoe 
many hours, and, at last, tired and hun- 
gry, he will land, make a camp-fire, and 
boil his kettle of tea. When it is ready 
one would hardly believe that the ingre- 
dient used in making this bitter drink is 
the same from which is prepared the 
dainty one that graces a drawing-room 
table. 

While the cook of this newly-met party 
got ready the bacon and tea, I contrib- 
uted my share to the meal in the form 
of buckwheat cakes. This was as much 
of a surprise to them as their loaves of 
bread were tous. Upon my asking how 
they managed to bring bread so far, the 
cook informed me that it was only made 
the day before. I was very much sur- 
prised, for the idea of baking bread by 
a camp-fire had never occurred to me. 
So when luncheon was over I took my 
first lesson in camp bread-making. For 
wheat and buckwheat cakes, even with 
a plentiful supply of maple syrup, had 
begun to pall. “Bannocks” these 
loaves are called, and they are made ex- 
actly like biscuit, molded in the frying- 
pan and stood before the fire until baked 
brown. This wasa valuable acquisition 
to my camp recipes, and from that time 
a fresh bannock was made almost every 
evening. 

Our medicine chest had scarcely been 
opened since we started, but when I 
awoke one morning with asevere attack 
of muscular rheumatism I felt very 
thankful for the liberal supply of arnica. 
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And now the “upright bag” was con. 
stantly athand. This bag was the source 
of much merriment throughout the 
trip. It was a small, square, canvas bag 
stitched down the center, making two 
long, narrow pockets, and in this were 
kept all our toilet articles, needles 
and pins and the thousand small 
necessities invaluable to woman. And 
in it, also, were carefully placed all 
the bottles likely to come uncorked, 
or a freshly opened can of condensed 
milk that might upset and be spilled in 
the provision sack. It was always most 
carefully placed in a perpendicular posi- 
tion in the canoe, and was my particular 
charge. Mr. White had designated it 
my “upright bag.” The rheumatic at- 
tack, that was at first supposed to be only 
a slight one, daily grew more severe 
untilit was found a pressing necessity to 
reach a better lodging and more power- 
ful medical aid. 

Our course was turned toEly. But, 
on account of my increasing lameness, 
progress grew daily slower and the dis- 
tance that ordinarily would have been 
quickly traveled seemed interminable. 
At last, just at sunset one glorious Sep- 
tember evening, we rounded a point of 


land in Long Lake and suddenly came 
in sight of the first house we had seen 
for many weeks, and a queer little log- 


hut it was. But true hospitality had its 
home in this woodsman’s camp and a 
cordial invitation was extended us to 
come and partake of its shelter ; so that 
night our blankets were spread on the 
pine floor and the next morning we 
reached our destination, a farm-house 
three miles from Ely. Here we were 
to wait until I recovered so far as to be 
able to go home. Our host was a Swede 
and he and his kind-hearted wife did 
everything possible for our comfort. 
At the end of two weeks my recovery 
was complete and we had decided to 
take a guide and go on to Fort Frances. 
We were in Ely getting our supplies, 
and Frank Adams, the guide, had also 
been laying in supplies. But his were 
of a liquid nature, and he was in no 
condition to trust with the canoe. We 
waited three days for him to get sober, 
and to watch the process was amusing. 
We would be all ready to start when 
some slight business would call Mr. 
White away for a short time and Frank 
would take the opportunity to have 
another sly drink. At last, in sheer des- 
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peration, I took him in charge, and while 
Mr. White was attending to the numer- 
ous last arrangements, Frank was per- 
suaded to start with me to the boat- 
house. Many were the excuses given 
why he must go back to the hotel “ for 
just a minute,” but I was inexorable, 
and finally he yielded and we were 
again on our way. No better guide 
could have been found when he was at 
last himself. Never was he so tired, 
never so busy that “the missus’ ” com- 
fort was forgotten; and at times when 
we were driven in by the rain or the day 
had been an unusually hard one, a hastily 
improvised shelter was made, before 
the longer and more tedious part of 
camp-making was begun. 

We were having a stormy voyage. 
Few calm days had favored us since 
our departure from Ely, the season was 
getting late and we were anxious to be 
at the end of our lake trip. 

It was at the beginning of a wide 
stretch of water that we were one even- 
ing caughtin a sudden storm and com- 
pelled to seek shelter on a small island. 
Just at dusk a canoe came in view and a 
family of Indians camped directly oppo- 
site uson the mainland. It was a wel- 


come sight, for with our canoe lightened 


of its heavy load we might yet be able to 
make the stretch that night. We dis- 
cussed this possibility and Frank pad- 
dled across to bargain with the Indians. 
Many were the agreements made and 
many times were they broken. When 
the Indian sees no prospect of getting 
large rewards for his labor, he is will- 
ing to work for small. But when he 
sets his own price, andit is at once com- 
plied with, he feels regret that he had 
not made it higher. 

A price was finally agreed upon, and 
at eight o’clock two young Indian girls, 
with our baggage in their birch-bark 
canoe, and ourselves in the Zchesmon, 
began the dark paddle through four 
miles of rough water. It was a perilous 
task and many times I longed for the 
safe shelter of the little island. 

That night we spread our blankets in 
an unfinished log-house that was used 
as a store-house for canoes and deer- 
skins. It is a singular fact that the 
Indians prefer their own openly-con- 
structed wigwams of birch-bark to the 
warmer log buildings so easily made. 
Some one more enterprising than the 
rest will begin a house and before it is 
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more than half finished leave it to the 
mercy of the elements and take up his 
abode in his wigwam. The next morn- 
ing was a dark, rainy one, and the little 
village of some twenty wigwams looked 
very miserable. The inhabitants were 
forlorn, dirty, half-dressed. The little 
burying-ground, with its many-colored 
flags to mark the graves, was too well 
filled to awaken any of the poetic feel- 
ings produced when the romantic tale of 
“ Hiawatha” was first read. With large 
families housed together in these damp, 
cold wigwams, sleeping through all the 
cold winter nights on the ground, with 
insufficient covering, what wonder that 
the village of the dead is more populous 
than that of the living? 

The journey from Nameukan village 
to Fort Frances was made through al- 
most constant rain and wind. After 
two months of this life in the woods, 
camp-making and camp-cooking began 
to seem more like work than play. And 
one cold evening, just as the sun was 
peeping its last good-night over the tops 
of the pine-trees that bordered the 
banks of Rainy River, we rounded a 
curve and the quaint old town of Fort 
Frances lay before us. It was our long 
desired destination, but as we brought 
the 7chemon to a landing it was with 
a feeling of regret that our summer 
picnic was over. Our camp life had 
been a delightful experience, but in that 
north country winter’s frosts come early, 
and already the trees were changing 
their leaves from green to gold. Sev- 
eral days were spent in waiting for the 
steamer that was to take us to Rat Port- 
age. Then came the voyage down Rainy 
River and through the Lake of the 
Woods in all the glory of autumn days 
and moonlight nights. 

Pen cannot describe nor brush re- 
produce the beauties of one sunset as 
its last rays touched the many islands 
in the Lake of the Woods. Marvel- 
ous changes of light came and went, 
furnishing the tree-tops with every 
tint of mature’s_ choicest coloring, 
and in that smooth, still water, every 
reflection was so _ perfect that it 
seemed as if we were sailing through 
clouds of molten gold. The picture 
vanished, and we entered the cabin. 
Chairs were drawn to the fire, papers 
were read and stories were told until 
the whistle sounded. Rat Portage was 
reached and our lake trip was ended. 





A SPRING DRIVE. 


SOONLIGHT on the fields around us ; 

3 Snow just here an’ there in patches ; 
| Lightnin’, first 0’ season, flarin’ 

‘ In the south in fits an’ snatches. 
Not much music either, ’ceptin’ 
Where the gurglin’ wash kept pourin’, 
An’ dogs barkin’ sort of second 
To the dam’s low, smothered roarin’. 


ag. 


Moonlight on the road ahead, an’ 
Glintin’ on the water risin’ 

Over fence, an’ road, an’ bridges ; 
Never stoppin’ for the whys an’ 
Wherefores it should keep on runnin’, 
Till it had a full possession 

Of the township— county, too—an’ 
Every lane an’ blame concession. 


III. 


I had Cissy Hayes along, an’ 

That black mare that does her mile in 
Sprintin’ time in the top buggy ; 

An’ we come along, just pilin’ 

Up the record, when the water— 
Where the crick was high an’ floodin’ 
All the earth from Burke’s to Billin’s— 
Stopped us kinder short an’ sudden. 


IV. 


It looked risky ; but there wasn’t 
Any show of goin’ round it— 
’Ceptin’ "bout four miles by Perkins’— 
And the mare seemed game to sound it. 
It was strong—well, so’s temptation 
When y’r started—an’ it’s cheaper 
To turn back sometimes jest when you 
Find it’s jest a /eet/e deeper. 

V. 
Tell the truth, first Cissy said I 
Hadn't spunk t’ drive her through it. 
But there was another reason, 
Good er bad, that druv me to it. 
I had popped the Q to Cissy 
At the sugar-bush that after 
Noon, an’ been refused, an’—well, I 
Couldn’t stand her chin and laughter. 


ai, 


VI. 
In we went, the water runnin’ 
Belly-high around the mare, an’ 
Then our feet ; an’ Cissy cryin’ 
That she’d taken back her darin’, 
An’ that she would go back with it 
If ’dturn. Zurnv/ Land o’' sinners! 
Broadside to that flood, an’ on a 
Road built by them toll-gate skinners! 


VII. 


But there came a crash ahead, an’ 
Then a gratin’ roar an’ grindin’ 

As the érzdge went off its legs; an’ 
Then a rush of ice, an’ blindin’ 
Flash of moon an’ stars just as th’ 
Pent ice come a bee-line header 
For us, sweepin’ Cissy, me an’ 
Mare right into Doxey’s medder, 


VIII. 


Next I can remember’s bein’ 

Lammed around, with Cissy lyin’ 

In my arms; an’ then ¢/ezr kitchen, 
With er folks all round us cryin’ ; 

Cissy sittin’ in a rocker, 

Rolled in shawls, just over by her 
Mother’s Kitchen Grand, in which they’d 
Built a suffocatin’ fire. 


ix. 


Cissy blushed at me, an’ whispered 
That she’d changed her mind, an’ that she 
Loved me now because I acted 

Brave an’ cool ; an’, as a fact, she 

Didn’t mean that ‘‘ no” she gave me; 
She was really only tryin’ 

If I loved her ,; that she Zoved me, 

Since we both come so near dyin’, 


X. 


Then I said I’d changed my mind, too, 
On reflection. As to whether 

Which was coolest was a question. 
Who had showed the bravest feather 
Was a query also, seein’ 

How we hung on to each other ; 

She jest closer than a sister, 

Me jest close as any brother. 


Then her folks all said as how they 
Thought I acted right ; and Sadie— 
Who’s a poet—quoted somethin’ 


About lions an’ a lady. 


But her brother Joe kep’ swearin’ 
’Cos’ that trottin’ mare was drownded. 
‘‘ Wish y’d hung t’ her, Jim,” says he, 
« An’ let Cissy go, confound it !” 


CHARLES GoRDON RoGeErs. 
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= LVRLINE 

HE variety of yachting 

possible to San Fran- 

ciscans is as great as 

that which the New 

Yorker and the New Englander enjoy, 

but yet so different that there is much 
to explain. 

In the first place, there are no sum- 
mer rains to speak of; and though the 
fogs and winds in the immediate vicin- 
ity of San Francisco may seem harsh to 
a yachtsman accustomed to the warm 
summer nights on Casco Bay and off 
Harpswell, yet on the California coast 
south of Santa Barbara, and among the 
picturesque islands, such as Santa Cata- 
lina, the nights are as perfect as those 
of the Grecian Archipelago. 

Again, a veteran of the Maine coast 
will be charmed with the steady sea- 
winds, the broad expanse of inland 
waters, sloughs, “creeks” and rivers, 
and the picturesque valleys and mount- 
ain ranges that are always in sight as 
one sails the “land-locked seas” of the 
immense region open to the yachtsman 
without “ going outside.” 

He will soon discover that the winds 
are much stronger than on the East 
coast, sweeping in through the Golden 
Gate at the rate of from twenty to forty 
miles an hour, and that there is a mul- 
titude of swift and perplexing currents 
to educate the California yachtsman. 
The tides run five to six miles an hour 
in some places, with “calm spots’ where 
one can always get out of the wind and 
streaks where sudden squalls are apt to 
discomfit the unskilled yachtsman. The 
wind sweeps strongly in, blowing all 
summer up the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. The local “puffs and calms” 
are due to the conformation of the Marin 


around 


and Contra Costa ranges, the peninsula 
bluffs and the larger islands of the 
bay. 

Owing to the necessity for caution and 
the character of the prevailing winds, 
every San Francisco yacht appears at 
first glance to be under-sparred and 
light canvased, if not actually reefed as if 
foran expected gale. The “channel” that 
leads from the Golden Gate is like an 
open sea; the whole plain and valley 
system of the central part of California, 
an area greater than the State of New 
York, receives its main air circulation 
through the Golden Gate and across 
San Francisco, San Pablo and Suisun 
bays, which unite to form a chain of in- 
land waters. The general result, for 
yachting purposes, is not unlike what 
would happen if Chesapeake Bay was 
the only ocean outlet for a plain as large 
as Ohio, and surrounded on all sides by 
high mountains. If the famous Chesa- 
peake were narrowed in two piaces so 
as to form a chain of three large bays, 
and if these bays were united by broad 
straits with rocky shores, and extended 
at Havre de Grace into a region of a 
thousand square miles of swamp islands, 
divided by innumerable “ sloughs,” 
“creeks” and bayous, which received 
the Susquehanna and other great rivers, 
the parallel to the inland waters of Cali- 
fornia would begin to be evident. 

The greatest difficulties about describ- 
ing the field open to California yachts- 
men are in the surprising extent of these 
inland waters, and the unusual variety 
of “climate and weather” that one can 
pick up on a shortcruise. A yachtsman 
can sail about sixty miles from Alviso, 
at the southern point of San Francisco 
Bay, a few miles from San José, to 
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Petaluma Creek, in the Sonoma Hills; 
thence he can sail back into San Pablo, 
through the Carquinez to Suisun, and 
up the sloughs and rivers to Sacramento, 
the capital of the State, ninety miles by 
railfrom San Francisco, and onehundred 
miles or more by the water route. He 
can sail up the river, past the willow 
and cottonwood “bottoms,” as far as 
Marysville, about fifty miles farther 
north. Small yachts can sail to Red 
Bluffs, two hundred miles by rail from 
San Francisco, and leagues more. 
In the course of 
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is more attractive and requires more 
skill than is usually implied in the phrase 
“inland waters.” The bays have their 
currents and the rivers have seasons of 
great floods from the late-melted snows 
of the Sierras, when the ordinary chan- 
nels are obscured. The surveys of the 
State of California name some hundreds 
of “sloughs” and as many islands — 
some reclaimed, some totally waste — 
that lie in the “tule region,” the most 
popular resort for wild-fowl shooting 
in California. When Americans first 
settled the district, 





an “all-round” 
yachting trip one 
has several bay 
climates to begin 
with; it is warm 
and mild south of 
Hunter’s Point 
and past the Coy- 
ote Hills, and such 
old landings as 
San Lorenzo, Mt. 
Eden, Alvarado, 
Valpey, Warm 


Springs and Al- 
viso; it is sharp 
and bracing in the 


wider parts of the 
harbor, and about 
Alcatraz, Angel 
Island and the 
shores of Marin. 
San Pablo is often. 
“the windiest 
gateway of the 
West,” and the 
bold bluffs and 
great mountains 
are swept by al- 
most incessantcur- 
rents. Past Car- 
quinez the coast 
climate is tem- 
pered amazingly 
by the warm interior valleys of Solana 
and Contra Costa ; and the heat becomes 
almost tropic, even in June, as one goes 
farther inland. The damp sea-fogs that 
so often hang in the Golden Gate are 
left behind as soon as the yachtsman 
reaches the shelter of the Marin head- 
lands. Among the green tule islands 
of the inland waters there are seldom 
other than blue skies and warm nights, 
and from April to October there is never 
any rain. 

Yachting on these bays and streams 
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deer were very 
numerous here, 
and pioneers say 
that bands of elk 
were often seen 
swimming Carqui- 
nez Straits. The 
fishing to be had 
in every creek and 
bay is excellent, 
and, although the 
Sacramento has 
lost its supremacy 
in the matter 
of salmon, there 
are still salmon 
enough left for any 
reasonable fisher- 
man. 

The “outside 
runs” that the 
yachtsman often- 
est takes are up 
the coast to To- 
males Bay or 
Bodega, or even 
to Mendocino and 
Humboldt, and 
down the coast to 
Santa Cruz, Mon- 
terey, Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, the 
islands, and the 
beautiful harbor of San Diego. A 
favorite extension of the southern trip 
is to the Coronado Islands and the coast 
of Baja California. 

The greater yacht voyages sometimes 
undertaken from San Francisco are to 
the South Seas, as when the Casco lately 
carried Robert Louis Stevenson to lotos- 
land, or they are to Puget Sound and the 
Alaskan shores. To the Californian, 
Puget Sound is much the equivalent 
of the Maine coast to a New Yorker, 
and among the countless fir - covered 
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islands of that magnificent “ Mediter- 

ranean of the Pacific” there will doubt- 

less be some that will in time rival 

the fame of Mount Desert. Alaska, 

from the Pacific coast view, may well 

stand for a larger and wilder Labra- 

dor ; the Hawaiian Islands, Tahiti and 

Samoa, seem no harder for the Cali- 

fornian yachtsman to reach than the 

West Indies to the New Yorker ; and the 

Californian can, if he chooses, try a trip 

to the Galapagos Islands, off the South 

American coast, and have his expe- 

rience of treasure-hunting for the six- 

ty million dollars that tradition avers 

was buried on rocky Cocos by Don Be- 

nito, the Captain Kidd of the Pacific. 
Yachting on the 

Pacific coast dates 

from about 1869, 

when the first club, 

the San Francisco, 

was organized, 

though a few small 

plungersandsloops 

had long been 

owned on the bay, 

and eight or ten 

races had taken 

place. But twenty- 


one years is a long 
time, and even the 


notable “first re- 
gatta” of 1869, 
when the Emerald, 
the JMinnie, the 
Peerless, the Lotos, 
the Zoe and the 
Raven competed 
for the flag of the 
squadron, is only 
remembered by a 
few of the veterans. 
The finest yacht of 
the period was Cap- 
tain Ogden’s Peer- 
less, which after- 
ward became the property of the King 
of Samoa and was wrecked off Aus- 
tralia. 

The Loftos, then sailed by Charles G. 
Yale, secretary of the first yacht club, 
and one of the leading yachtsmen of Cali- 
fornia, afterward fell into the hands of 
the notorious beach-comber and slave- 
trader of the South Seas, “ Bully Hayes,” 
and had adventures enough to stock one 
of Haggard’s novels. There were other 
San Fransisco yachts of twenty years 
ago that had many successive owners 
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and are now scattered far and wide. 
Some of them have gone into trade and 
are pearl-fishers in the Gulf of California, 
or sail the Japanese seas, or have helped 
to evade the Mexican revenue cutters, or 
occasionally carry opium across from the 
British Columbia side. Several have 
been wrecked on reefs and shoals along 
the coast, and of these the veterans 
remember the sloop Arie/, the Little 
Sweetheart and the schooner Couszns. 
Three clubs now divide the yachts of 
the bay. The oldest, the San Francisco, 
contains the Chispa, Commodore Gutte ; 
the Emerald, Vice-commodore Oliver ; 
the Pearl, F. B. Chandler; the Fro/ic, C. 
H. Harrison; the Senate, P. Sawyer; 
and the Sappho, W. 
McCarthy. The 
Pacific Club comes 
nextin point of age, 
and contains Sam- 
uel Merritt’s fine 
seventy-two-ton 
schooner, the Cas- 
co; Commodore 
Caduc’s famous 
sloop, the Auxnie, 
well known in New 
York as the vessel 
in which William 
M. Tweed escaped 
to Havana; the 
fast Aggie, belong- 
ing to D. McFar- 
land, of Los An- 
geles, and her vic- 
torious rival, the 
Lurline, of the 
Spreckles Bros., 
besides Newhall’s 
Virginia and one 
or two small sloops. 
The Corinthian 
Club was organized 
five years ago, and 
represents the 
young blood among the yachtsmen. 
The flagship is Captain Billing’s yawl 
Ripple, and the vice-commodore is W. 
C. Harold, of the schooner Pollywog. 
Some of the other yachts of the fleet 
are Brook’s yawi, Muggama Chudda ; 
Peet’s sloop, Fawz ; Okel’s cutter, Flying 
Fish ; Coulter’s sloop, Lilian ; Pennell’s 
Orca; Harrold’s sloop, Windward; 
Moody’s Bonita; Johnson’s Rambler ; 
also the Cyratta, Freda, Neva, Thetis 
and Dart. All three of the clubs are 
now prosperous, though yachting has 
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PACIFIC YACHT. -CLUB AND SAUCELITO. 


been subject to many ebbs and flows 
of interest since 1869, and it cannot 
yet be said to occupy as large a share 


of public attention in California as 
on the Atlantic coast. The Pacific Club 
opens its annual regatta always on Sep- 
tember oth, the day of the admission of 
California to the Union. 

There is no more enthusiastic and 
skilled sailor on the bay than Captain 
Chittenden, of the WhAzte Wings, a boat 
built for young Tevis, who afterward 
had the Halcyon built, and sold the 
White Wings. Chittenden has lived 
aboard of three or four yachts in succes- 
sion, and spends his winters with the 
Cordelia Shooting Club, along the Suisun 
sloughs. One of the most notable of the 
new yachts is the /esste, of the San Fran- 
cisco Club. She was built by one of the 
most prominent yacht-builders of the 
Pacific coast, Captain Turner, of Beni- 
cia, the designer of the Lurline, the 
Nettie and the Chispa, all splendid flyers 
and excellent sea-craft. A few notes 
and statistics will probably prove of in- 
terest to Eastern yachtsmen: Length 
over all, 87 feet; water-line, 74.6 feet; 
beam, 24 feet; depth, 9 feet. She is 
schooner-rigged and has the handsomest 
air of spars in single stick seen in these 
waters. Her mainmast:is 93 feet ; fore- 
mast, go feet each, 15 inches at part- 
ners and 11% inches at hounds. Her 


bowsprit, over all, 36 feet ; main-boom, 
55 feet 10% inches at slings ; fore-boom, 
26 feet 8 inches atslings ; main and fore 
gaffs, each 23 feet 534 inches at slings. 
The sails measure as follows: Mainsail 
hoist 57 feet, foot 53 feet, leech 67 feet, 
head 23 feet ; foresail hoist 56 feet, foot 
26 feet, leech 63% feet, head 22 feet; 
jib on stay 64% feet, foot 23 feet, leech 
54 feet; flying jibstay 75 feet, foot 31 
feet, leech 54 feet; area of sails: main, 
2,205 feet; fore 1,327 feet, jib 880 feet, 
flying jib 684 feet, gaff-topsail 365 feet, 
staysail 674 feet, outer jib 429 feet; 
total, 6,584 feet. 

The first cutter in San Francisco Bay 
was launched by George Davidson, Jr., 
theson of Professor Davidson, and built 
after a model by Burgess. The “little 
mosquito fleet” on the bay is especially 
attractive, and each year it increases in 
extent. Men who build and sail their 
own little yachts are the ones here, as 
elsewhere, who seem to take the most 
solid comfort out of the sport. 

The cruising points that are mostly 
favored by San Francisco yachtsmen 
are Martinez, Antioch, Rio Vista and 
Collinsville, Benicia, Vallejo and the 
Mare Island Navy Yards. Small yachts 
go up to Napa and Petaluma, to Stock- 
ton, or about the San Joaquin Islands, 
and explore innumerable old Spanish 
embarcaderos, where, forty years ago, the 
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As has_ already 
been intimated, the 
strong winds that 
sweep in from the 
Pacific, place an ef- 
tectual embargo up- 
on the balloon jibs 
and enormous spin- 
nakers that are pos- 
sible for Eastern 
yachts in light sum- 
mer weather. Beau- 
fort’s Scale, which is 
accepted as the stan- 
dard for sailing ves- 
sels the world over, 
treats with whole- 
some respect a wind 
that blows at the rate 
of twenty-five miles 
an hour. Off San 
Francisco the sum- 
mer trades often reg- 
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pioneers brought thousands of sacks of 
wheat from the new-broken plains of 
the great California valleys. One of 
these days a yachtsman will make a lit- 
erary sensation in London or New York 
by an illustrated volume upon the his- 
tory, legendary lore and “aspects from 
the water side” of the group of lowland 
counties that form the heart of Califor- 
nia, and are as full of sea-ways as Hol- 
land, and as distinct in character from 
the rest of California as Belgium is from 
Switzerland. There is one California of 
the orchards and pastures and another 
of the forest-lands of the Sierras, both 
of which have had their fame sent abroad 
in song and picture ; but the level water- 
gate of the whole realm, from Tehachipi 
to Siskiyou—the region that in these 
days no one except the yachtsman ex- 
plores—is as yet unknown to literature. 

The large yachts generally celebrate 
the Fourth of July by a run down the 
coast to Santa Cruz. Sometimes they 
take a fishing excursion to the rocky 
Farallones off the Golden Gate. Five 
hundred miles south, eight hundred 
miles north, their excursions can be 
made along the American cast ; if they 
go past British Columbia to the Alaskan 
glaciers and the volcanoes of the Aieu- 
tians, they are farther west of San Fran- 
cisco than San Francisco is west of the 
city of New York. 


ister as high as thirty 
to thirty-five miles. 

In a few years 
more, when the Pacific coast develops 
yachtsmen of sufficient means to build 
large, deep-sea vessels, they will make 
many voyages worthy of record, and 
perhaps add much to Pacific coast liter- 
ature. The great inland waters that 
center at San Francisco Bay will then be 
the “training-school” for the deep-sea 
yachtsmen who, exploring the Okhotsk 
Sea, will write lotos-island stories on 
leaves of palm. 


‘* CHISPA.”’— COMMODORE GUTTE, OWNER. 
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HE statesmen 
of the earlier 
days of the re- 
public were, 

@without exception, 
in favor of the poli- 
cy of a well-armed 
and well-disciplined 
active militia: from 
Washington and 
Knox, down to the 
present head of the 
army, the veteran 
Schofield, all the 

_ best soldiers of our 
country have been 
in its favor. 

Washington, in 
his speech to Con- 
gress in 1790, said: 


“To be prepared 


for war is one of 
the most effectual 
means of preserv- 
ing peace;” and 
again, in 1793: “If 
we desire to avoid 
insult ; if we desire 
to secure peace, it 
must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

John: Adams, in 1815, thus expressed 
himself: “ The delightful imaginations 
of universal and perpetual peace have 
often amused, but have never been 
credited by me. National defense is 
one of the cardinal virtues of a states- 
man,” 

Jefferson said: “None but az armed 
nation can dispense with a standing 
army. To keep ours armed and disci- 
plined is therefore at all times impor- 
tant.” 

General Knox wrote: “ No commu- 
nity can be long held together wzdess its 
arrangements are adequate to its proba- 
ble exigencies.” 

I could quote for pages from the 
speeches and letters of other great men, 
but will close with one other from “ our 
first,” “our greatest,” “our best ’— 


CAPTAIN GARRETSON. 


Washington : “The devising and estab- 
lishing of a _ well-regulated militia 
would be a genuine source of legislative 
honor, and a perfect title to -public 
gratitude.” 

Do we need an organized militia ? For 
answer we have only to look at the hap- 
penings in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Tennessee and Idaho within the past 
summer. 

The fact that this State or that State 
has an efficient militia organization 
should not satisfy our people. If ad// 
States are not similarly supplied; in 
short, if we do not havea National Mili- 
tia, the efforts of the few States will not 
avail much. 

Each and every State in the Union 
should be well provided in this respect, 
and one uniform system should be 
adopted. 7Zhen, in time of war, regi- 
ments of the militia from the different 
States could be associated together in 
the same brigade, division and corps, 
and at once we would have a well-dis- 
ciplined, well-armed and well-equipped 
army in the field. 

But I am wandering from my subject, 
and almost forgetting that it is of the 
armed militia of Ohio that I am writing, 
and not of a national militia. Yet the 
events which followed the close of the 
war prompt me, for in 1866 the Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio ceased to exist 
(for a time). The General Assembly, 
in its great wisdom, preferred an armed 
mob of “squirrel-hunters,” at a cost of a 
million and a quarter, to a compact, ef- 
ficient military force. In one year the 
State lost, through legislative action, 35,- 
ooo well-organized, well-drilled, well-dis- 
ciplined men ; and in their stead, under 
the old militia laws which had never 
been repealed, she had 11 companies, 
aggregating 327 men. 

During this year an application was 
made for permission to organize a col- 
ored company. The petitioners were 
colored citizens, who had served with 
credit in the war. The National Guard 
law had been repealed, and now—1866— 
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and Regulate an Independent Militia” was approved 
and became law, under which two battalions of six com- 
panies each, and six companies not assigned to battalions, 
were organized, Several other companies and two full 
batteries of artillery were also in process of organization, 
At the end of 1871 there were nominally in the ser- 
vice of the State twenty-four companies of infantry and 
two sections of artillery. But the Adjutant-General re- 
ports: “It may be said that the State has no militia 
organization worthy of the name.” And 
again: “. . . The few companies above 
mentioned, not half of which are in any- 
thing like efficient condition. 4 
The failure was due to the laws, 
without doubt. It could not be 
that so soon after the great war 
military spirit had died out. In 
1872 the Adjutant - General re- 
ported: “The militia laws now 
in force are worse than useless. 
They simply foe/erate militia or- 
ganizations, and offer no encour- 
avement. 
“It is suggested, how- 
ever,that if the State has 
no need of an efficzent 
militia, it needs none 
at all, and the 
pretense of Nav- 
ing such might 
as well be done 
away with.” 
In 1873 were 
added a few 
more com- 
panies. While 
); the general 
condition of 
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all militia 
companies 
must be or- 
ganized un- 
der the old 
law. The 
eleventh sec- 
tion of that 
law desig- 
nated for the 
militia “ white 
male citizens,” 
ete. The petition 
could) not be 
granted. Com- ee ae 
ments are un- COL, KENNAS- 
necessary. 

During 1867 only one organ- 
ization —a two-gun battery— 
was formed, Applications to 
form artillery companies had 
been frequent, but, with the 
above exception, had been re- 
fused, it being deemed inexpedi- 
ent to increase the strength of 
that arm until some measures 
were adopted to bring about a cor- 
responding increase in the number 
of infantry companies. 

In 1868 all the organizations of the — aj. nopxts. 
militia, except /7’e companies of in- 
fantry and /wo sections of artillery, were dis- 
banded, and Chio, so far as an active force was 
concerned, was worse off than she was in 1861, 
for. now she had absolutely no force to call 
upon in case of an emergency. “ General 
Apathy ” was now in command. Legislators and 
men of affairs believed and taught that the country \ 
would never more need the services of an armed 
body of troops. “ Peace officers are all that are re- 
quired,” it was said. 

During 1869 the subject was again agitated, and on 
April 18, 1870, an act entitled “ An Act to Organize 
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the militia was one of inefficiency I 
find one bright spot in the records, 
for the Adjutant-General reports: 
“It is gratifying to be able to say 
that a few companies have shown 
commendable zeal in preserving 
their organizations intact, and 
maintaining, under discouraging 
circumstances, a degree of drilland 
discipline which does them credit: 































A TOLEDO CADET. 


companies B, C and D, of the First Bat- Guards,” Company B of the First 
talion, ‘Cincinnati Zouaves’; the ‘Dayton. Battalion, and the “ Athenian Guards,” 
Zouaves,’ of Dayton; the ‘Walbridge of Athens, were ordered out to assist in 
Zouaves,’ of Toledo; and the ‘Cleve- preserving the peace. The officers and 
land Light Artillery,’ of Cleveland. The men were praised very highly for their 
two last named are new organizations.” prompt response to the call, and for 
In 1874 the need for troops was made _ their discipline while on duty. 
manifest; the civil authorities called During 1875 the people of Ohio mani- 
for them. The “ Herman Guards” were fested quite an interest in militia mat- 
ordered to Dennison, in Tuscarawas ters, and companies were organized 
County, and at the same time the “Cov- throughout the State to the number of 
ington Guards” were ordered to Brad- fifty-one of infantry and eight of artil- 
ford Station, Miami County—in both lery, making a total of eighty-four com- 
cases to assist the sheriffs in maintain- panies, with a strength of 4,442 men. 
ing order. Again, at Nelsonville,in the They were deserving of better encour- 
Hocking Valley coal region, the miners agement from the State than they 
were causing trouble, and the “Sill received, and it was really wonderful 
Guards,” of Chillicothe, the “Lytle that, with the few privileges given them, 
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so many were willing to perform mili- 
tary duties at all. They were compelled 
to provide themselves with everything 
—excepting arms—including tentage, 
bedding, and equipments of all descrip- 
tions. They furnished themselves with 
armories, and most of them had good 
drili halls. They met regularly for 
drill, and their discipline was fair. 

During the year 1876 modifications 
of the law were enacted, which tended 
to place the force on a surer foundation. 
The new law, while deficient in very 
many respects, was much better than 
formerly ; but the great drawback still 
existed, that each organization was com- 
pelled to defray its own expenses. 

The following table shows the then 
strength of the force: 
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During this year the following or- 
ganizations were called upon to assist 
the civil authorities in Stark and Wayne 
counties in maintaining order and 
suppressing threatened violence, viz.: 
“Mansfield Blues,” Capt. W. H. Farber ; 
“Mount Vernon Guards,” Capt. D. W. 
Wood ; Second Battalion, Major B. Mil- 
ler ; “ Sandusky Light Guard,” Capt. H. 
Dehuel ; “ Tiffin Light Guard,” Capt. F. 
K. Shawhan ; making an aggregate of 
337 men. These troops were ordered 
out April 15th or 17th, and a portion 
remained on duty until June 2oth. A 
large amount of property was destroyed 
by the rioters, but there would have 
been a much greater destruction, with 
probable loss of life, had it not been for 
the presence of the troops. The total 
expenses incurred by the State on ac- 
count of the services of these troops 
were only $34,111. The estimated 
amount of property saved from de- 
struction on account of their presence 
was over two million dollars. 

The public began now to take an in- 
terest in the National Guard, for the 
more the facts of the recent strike be- 
came known, the better was the feeling 
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entertained for them ; and in May, 1877, 
the Legislature passed some good laws, 
and made modifications in others, which 
placed the armed militia on a solid foot- 
ing again. 

This was the year of the great strike, 
inaugurated by the employees of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in July, 
and which went into effect in Ohio, at 
Newark, Licking County, on the 18th. 
The sheriff of that county attempted to 
protect the men who were willing to 
work. But he soon found that this was 
beyond his power. Accordingly, on the 
2oth, he made requisition on the Gov- 
ernor for troops to assist him. 

Four companies were sent at once, 
and by midnight had reported, and 
were quartered in the railroad shops 
at Newark. These troops proving in- 
sufficient, on the 21st four companies 
of the First, the whole of the Third, 
and two companies of the Fourth Infan- 
try regiments were ordered to that 
point ; these reported at once, and were 
ready for duty at ten o’clock a.m. on the 
22d. At one time, while the troops 
were being put in position, it seemed 
inevitable that there would be a collis- 
ion between them and the strikers; but 
the troops, by their cool and soldierly 
bearing and obedience to orders, averted 
what it was expected would be a bloody 
riot. The yards were cleared, and much 
valuable property was saved from the 
flames. 

More troops were called for from all 
over the State, for by this time the 
strike was general: the remainder of the 
First and Fourth, the Eighth and Ninth, 
portions of the Seventh, Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth, and many of the independ- 
ent companies. ‘These troops were 
kept on duty in various parts of the 
State until about the middle of August, 
when the strike ended, But little prep- 
erty was destroyed. 

It is a fact well worth noting here 
that the companies called out during 
the strike turned out for duty fully 
twenty-five per cent. stronger than their 
average attendance at drills and pa- 
rades. 

The public had now become con- 
vinced that the National Guard was a 
desirable institution, inculcating habits 
of obedience to superior authority, and 
causing a feeling of security among the 
citizens, who see that they are afforded 
protection to life and property, and that 














they are assured the enforcement of the 
laws. Not only this, but a “well-regu- 
lated militia” affords a nucleus for the 
organization of a volunteer force in case 
of war or insurrection, and furnishes 
material for officers trained in tactics 
and military usages. 

At the end of the year 1878 the O. N. 
G. consisted of 141 companies of infan- 
try, forming sixteen regiments; eight 
companies of light artillery, three troops 
of cavalry, the Governor’s Guard, “ Du- 
quesne Blues,” and “ Poe Light Guard,” 
the last three infantry and unattached. 

The Adjutant-General reports : “The 
service is constantly growing in charac- 
ter, and improving in spirit and disci- 
pline.” Twocompanies only were called 
out this year to assist the civil authori- 
ties —the “ Mansfield Blues,” Company 
C, Twelfth Regiment, and “Sill 
Guards,” Company A, Sixth Regi- 
ment, O. N. G. The sheriffs of Rich- 
land and Ross counties deemed it 
necessary to have the military present, 
in order to prevent riots at two execu- 
tions—one on May thirtieth, the other 
on June twenty-first, respectively. The 
troops were present as requested. 

I find no records for 1879, but in 1880 
the O. N. G. was called upon three 
times to protect life and property. 

On May eighth the sheriff of Wayne 
County telegraphed, giving notice of a 
threatened riot at Silver Creek Mine. 
Col. D. W. Thomas was ordered to hold 
his command, the Eighth Regiment, in 
readiness for instant service. Two com- 
panies arrived at Silver Creek Sunday 
morning, May ninth, at one o’clock, a. M. 
All immediate danger had passed, and 
the rest of the regiment was not sent 
for. One company remained on duty 
until June eleventh. 

Again on August twenty-seventh in- 
telligence was received from Coalton, 
Jackson County, of an outrage to citi- 
zens. Company A, Sixth Regiment, was 
ordered for active service, and arrived 
on the afternoon of the twenty-ninth. 
It remained on duty until September 
seventh, when it was relieved by Com- 
pany A of the Fourth Regiment. The 
latter remained until September fif- 
teenth. 

About the middle of August riotous 
demonstrations began at Corning, Perry 
County. They grew worse and worse 
until the ninth of September, when the 
sheriff called upon Company C, Seven- 
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teenth Regiment, for assistance. He 
soon found that his force was too small. 
Maj. Henry A. Axline was at once sent 
up with two more companies of the 
same regiment, and two companies of 
the Fourteenth were ordered by tele- 
graph under Colonel Freeman. Before 
the arrival of the re-enforcements the 
miners, to the number of over three 
hundred, had attacked an isolated de- 
tachment of the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, consisting of only eleven men of 
Company A, under command of First 
Lieutenant James M. Holmes. - The 
rioters were armed, and fired on the 
troops. Holmes responded with a volley 
which wounded seven or eight of the 
assailants, who then withdrew for re-en- 
forcements. They were about to make 
another attack, when Colonel Freeman 
arrived with his command, causing a 
cessation of hostilities for the day. Next 
day a conference was held, concessions 
were made by both sides, and, after sev- 
eral days of anxiety, peace was restored, 
and the National Guard withdrew, hav- 
ing proved its courage and utility. 

The experiences of this summer fully 
demonstrated the wisdom and the ex- 
pediency of maintaining within the 
State a “well-regulated militia.” The 
fact that e/even national guardsmen at 
Corning were enabled to successfully re- 
sist a force of three hundred armed strik- 
ers, proves very conclusively the advan- 
tages to be derived from military train- 
ing and military discipline when united 
with courage and judgment. 

During 1883 the First Regiment was 
required to assist the police in Cincinnati 
at the time of the inundation, February 
twelfth to the twenty-first. Next year 
saw more floods in the Ohio Valley. The 
Seventeenth Regiment, O. N.G., was or- 
dered out for duty to assist the civil au- 
thorities, and performed its services to 
the satisfaction of all. 

Many changes had taken place in the 
personnel of the Guard within the last 
few years, and on November fifteenth, 
1884, it consisted of eighty-seven com- 
panies of infantry and eight batteries of 
artillery, divided among twelve regi- 
ments, with two companies unattached ; 
total strength, 6,649 men. 

During this year the O. N. G. was call- 
ed upon twice to attend executions: at 
Akron, in Ashland County, in May, and 
at Napoleon, in Henry County, in the 
same month. 
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Earlier in the year—in March—oc- 
curred the great riot in Cincinnati, which 
ended with much bloodshed, loss of 
life and the destruction of an immense 
amount of property. I have not space 
to go into details, but they are very 
interesting, and I refer my readers to 
the Adjutant-General’s report for 1884 
(page 61). The conduct of the Guard 
called out much deserved praise. In 
June the O. N. G. were again summoned 
to the Hocking Valley to suppress a 
strike. Before their arrival over forty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property had 
been burned by the rioters. 

The first meeting of the National 
Guard Association of Ohio took place 
this year in the cityof Columbus. Such 
associations, if well managed and well 
officered, are elements for good. 

In 1885 we find little of general inter- 
est, but in 1886 there were a number of 
changes in the law, and quite a whole- 
sale disbandment of old companies, and 
a reorganization of new ones. In May 
there were fears of another riot in Cin- 
cinnati, and troops were assembled. 
Owing to their presence and to the vivid 
remembrances of 1884 in the minds of 
the mob, the scenes of the bloody March 
days were not re-enacted. 

On May sixth, 1886, the First Regi- 
ment of Light Artillery, O. N. G., was or- 
ganized with a total strength of 550 offi- 
cers and men. Its armament consisted 
of thirty-two pieces: 16 rifles, 12 gatling 
guns, and 4 Napoleons. 

Previous to this the several batteries 
composing the regiment had been inde- 
pendent organizations. 

The particular services of the regi- 
ment are as follows: 

Battery A—R. R. strikes, 1887 
ss A—Cincinnati riots, 1884.. ... 


‘ 


Be B—Floods, 1883 and 1884 
B—Labor troubles, 1886 
C—Zanesville R.R. strikes, 1877 4 
D—Railroad strikes, 1877,.....10 
D—Reservoir trouble, 1887... 11 
E—Cincinnati riot, 1884 
E— ‘* labor troubles, 1886.. 

, H— * ae “1886... 5 

Prizes won by the regiment : 

Battery B—International drill, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May, 1887, first; Findlay, O., 
June, 1887, first; Delaware, O., August, 
1887, first; Cincinnati, O., 1892, second ; 
National, Omaha, June, 1892 first. 
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Battery C—Local drill, 1888, first. 

Battery E— Nashville, Tenn., 1888, 
second ; Cincinnati, O., 1891, first. 

The following is from the official re- 
port, made to the Honorable Secretary 
of War, of the troops participating in 
the grand parade in connection with the 
centennial of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, New York, April thirtieth, 1889 : 

“Ohio showed to better advantage 
with her artillery than any other State. 
Five batteries of her First Regiment, 
Colonel Southright, passed in column of 
sections well aligned and accouterments 
in excellent condition.” 

In 1887 the first Cleveland troop of 
cavalry, which had been organized in 
1877 as an independent company, was 
regularly mustered into the O.N.G. 
This troop owns its armory and riding- 
hall, and compares favorably with “A” 
troop of New York. It has acted as 
escorts to presidents, governors and 
generals, and has received words of 
praise from all, especially from General 
Sherman. 

During the years since 1887, and up 
to the present time, there has been but 
little call for active service. Annual en- 
campments, parades, reviews and inspec- 
tions are the order of the day, and from 
all sides I find nothing but praise. 

On February twenty-first, 1891, the 
First, Fourteenth and Seventeenth regi- 
ments, Company B, Ninth Battalion and 
Battery B, First Artillery, were ordered 
to attend the funeral of General Sherman 
at St.Louis. The press of that city had 
to say of them, on the next morning: 
“The Ohio troops in the parade made 
the finest display in every respect of any 
in line, they being better equipped and 
better trained than any others.” 

During the year 1892 the Legislature 
has changed the militia law so as to 
make the organizations conform to the 
new drill regulations. 

In closing, I desire to state that I do 
not feel as though I had done justice to 
the O.N. G., but there was so much to 
say, and such a small space to say it in, 
that I could do no better. 

Many of the organizations deserve 
special mention, in addition to those al- 
ready referred to, but for lack of space 
this was impossible. I take leave of 
Ohio with regret. 





NOTE.—The James Curry whose portrait was given in our January issue, raised the first Company for the 
War of 1812 in Union County, and not for the Mexican War. 
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HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, 


ConcLuSION. 


HAT remains to be written, then, 
of Harry? Did he join a senior 
society? Well, yes, he did, and 

' Jack also, the Spade, and Grave, 
and Nevers, and Coles, and Danforth, 
and all our friends, except poor Cas- 
well, who had every reason to be elected 
by his own class, but whose excesses 
became so notorious that he met with 
fatal opposition in the house of his 
friends. 

Harry wrote, announcing his engage- 
ment to Clara, to Miss Stevenson, and 
she at once replied congratulating him 


and incidentally stating that of course 
their correspondence would now cease. 
He replied that it need not, and Clara 
wrote a charming little letter, full of 
her happiness, and begging that Daisy 
would continue her “ delightful descrip- 
tions of Rome and Italian life.” 

Harry passed most of the summer va- 
cation with the Hastings family yacht- 
ing, Clara’s father having returned 
from abroad and having chartered a 
steam-yacht which was large enough to 
accommodate a dozen guests. He even 
went home with them to Cleveland in 
September, and called upon the Ger- 
harts, Ella was living alone in the 
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large house with her father. The rest 
of the family were still on a visit to 
Germany. She would not leave him, 
and he told Harry that he was glad she 
had not, as she had already nursed him 
through one severe illness. The faith- 
ful Grannis was away in New York on 
business, when Harry was in Cleveland. 
Ella’s father could not say enough in 
praise of his daughter when Harry 
called on him. “She goes about 
among the poor,” said old Gerhart, 
“and she stints herself, poor girl! Ach, 
himmel! it’s sad tosee her. She gives 
everything to the poor—all that she 
has. And she especially befriends poor 
working-girls. And every night and 
day she prays for you, Harry. And 
she’s glad you’re happy and are to mar- 
ry Mr. Hasting’s daughter — but she 
won't see you ever again.” 


* * * * * 


Clara spent the fall of Harry’s senior 
year in New Haven. She was undoubt- 
edly very much in love. Those who 

*had doubted it and had questioned her 
fidelity believed when they saw how 
little she went out, save in Harry’s 
company. 

Meanwhile, senior year—the loafing 
year—sped on witha solemn and a seri- 
ous tread. It isnot a picturesque year 
at Yale. Even society life in New Ha- 
ven “drags” alittle. One knows all the 
girls. There are no surprises. 

With Harry—especially under Profes- 
sor Growler—it was a year of hard work. 
He had stood pretty well up in the first 
division all junior year,and now he “let 
up”’a little in his studies, but read his- 
tory and “outside” books a great deal. 
His future began totrouble him. Clara 
wished him to become a lawyer. So 
did his mother, but hard-headed Mr. 
Hastings said: “Go at once into that 
electric business in Cleveland with. Mr. 
Grannis, and make money. You can 
study law afterwards—but my expe- 
rience is, Harry, that to practice law, a 
young man needs a good income.” 

So Harry thought, so Uncle Dick said, 
so all his friends who were starving 
alone in New York, trying to compete 
with the large and well-established law 
firms said—and Clara wanted him to be 
alawyer. He did not wish to disap- 
point her. Sinceher engagement Clara 
had changed greatly, She had grown 

to be very “ wise.” Love had improved 
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her. Asour hero’s character and mind 
expanded under his earnest, studious 
college life, her’s expanded also. 

At last the closing college days 
came at Yale. The class day, with its 
jokes and jollity, the ivy planting, the 
Senior Prom. Commencement, with 
“ Old Hendy” leading off in the Salu- 
tatory and David Alum, pale, and al- 
ready ill with the fatal disease which 
soon after carried him to his grave, end- 
ing all with the valedictory. What a 
proud, sad day it was for that quaint, 
faithful aunt, who sat sobbing witha 
queer, lean old man in a front seat in 
the gallery! The queer, lean old man 
was David’s father—a rural Connecticut 
clergyman, who had graduated at Yale 
in the remote past, had himself stood at 
the head of /zs class where David now 
stood, but had since scarcely been heard 
of—the way of too many valedictorians ! 

Harry was not to make a last appear- 
ance as an orator in midday, in that 
hot, crowded Center Church, ina dress 
suit. The unkind fates did not grant 
him an appointment, and he was only 
one in a block of six which Professor 
Sinister sent up on the stage to receive 
their sheepskins. His mother, Kitty and 
Clara saw him from the gallery, and he 
bowed to them and smiled, while—an 
unusual thing—the audience applauded 
the famous pitcher who had only once 
been defeated by Harvard. 

“Oh, you're so silly!” cried Kitty, as 
her mother’s eyes filled with a proud 
delight and the tears rolled down her 


face. “The idea of crying over Harry 
when everyone is just crazy over 
him!” 


Clara Hastings looked on with a fine 
light in her eyes. 

Miss Mulford gave them a luncheon 
when commencement was over, and 
Jack made them all very merry again 
with his gibes and wit over the labori- 
ous years, and the “little to show for 
i.” 

“Thank heaven we got out of college 
when we did,” he laughed. “The way 
buildings are going up the campus will 
soon be nothing better than a stone- 
yard, Everyone seems kind enough to 
die at once and leave Alma Mater a dor- 
mitory. When I die I shall leave some 
money to increase the professors’ sal- 
aries, Dear old Yale! We've had a 
jolly four years of it—haven’t we, 
Harry? We never really had a serious 
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row, and Stamp, too, has behaved glori- 
ously. Did you ever hear, Miss Mul- 
ford, of his great fight at Milford? No? 
Well, you see sy 

And Jack, in spite of all they could 
do, went on and narrated all about 
Stamp and his three conquests, and the 
wicked Bridgeport dog they “rang in” 
on him. Miss Mulford, always delighted 
in Jack, was secretly grieved that Clara 
did not prefer him. He amused her. 
She loved his wild stories. Harry she 
thought a little too self-contained. He 
took things too seriously. She laughed 


‘* AUNT SARAH ”—‘' THE QUEER, LEAN OLD MAN WAS DAVID’S FATHER.” 


till she nearly had a fit, and they were 
obliged to give hera swallow of water, 
over the diploma and degree of C. I— 


Canis Illustrissimus—which Jack had 
written out in Dog Latin, and hung on 
Stamp’s collar. 

After lunch on Hillhouse Avenue 
they drove to Alumni Hall in time to 
hear the speaking, and in time to hear 
General Rives thrill the audience of old 
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grads with an eloquent appeal for Yale 
and its future. 

Harry, at Grannis’ request, and after 
many tears on Clara’s part—tears which 
were turned to joy afterwards as she 
realized that Harry would not now have 
to be separated from her—went to 
Cleveland and into the Electric Light- 
ing Company. For a year he worked 
very hard and faithfully. He had good 
judgment and a sound business head. 
Grannis watched over him like a father. 
Mr. Hastings bought stock and went 
into the concern as an officer. From 


(p. 478.) 


the first Harry became self-supporting, 
and refused to receive from his mother 
or uncle a cent from the estate. Gran- 
nis thought this a wise step, and every- 
thing that Grannis said, he did. It 
made Clara provoked. “ You never 
think of us,” she said, with a pretty 
pout, which he laughingly kissed away. 

“You see,” said old Gran, “you'll 
work the harder if you are just fighting 
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it out on one line for yourself. You'll 
have enough and to spare. Then, you 
know, your mother— why she’s a wo- 
man. I—lI hate to be supported by a 
woman.” 

He could say no more. 

But a year later Clara put her foot 
down, and presently there was a gor- 
geous wedding, and half of Umpty-four 
came to attend it from all over the 
country. And Dan came. Dear old 
Dan and dear old Jack—Harry’s grooms- 
men—and as one wedding always makes 
another, and as Jack and Kitty had 
gotten over their little affair by this 
time (whoever expected Jack to be seri- 
ous in these matters ?), and as Kitty and 
Dan were thrown much together, why 
—was it odd that their engagement was 
announced in the following fall? 

For six months Harry and Clara trav- 
eled in Europe. They rode bicycles 
in England through the lake country, 
they boated on the Thames, they rode 
to hounds in Surrey and Shropshire, 
went fishing in Wales—visiting some 
old friends of the Hastings at their fine 
old country seat. The young couple 
also visited Paris and Italy, and called 
on Daisy Stevenson and her brother, 
the rising author, in their apartmentsin 
Rome. 

After Danforth’s engagement was an- 
nounced to Kitty Chestleton, and after 
the good fellow had buckled down to 
hard work in the Columbia law school, 
her mother took Kitty out of school 
and went abroad, meeting Harry and 
his lovely wife in Mentone. One day 
in January Harry received the follow- 
ing telegram from Grannis at Cleve- 
land : 

“ You must return at once. Important 
matters callmeaway. Expect to be mar- 
ried myself. Twocan play at that game.” 

They knew that the good fellow had 
obtained Ella’s consent at last. 

L’Envoi. 

A year or so ago Harry spent a week 
at New Haven with his wife, his two 
boys—sturdy young rascals to whom he 
was already inculcating early lessons in 
baseball—and went over the old days 
from that first day when he was a lad 
conning his Virgil, and smiled upon by 
Ella Gerhart and the pretty shop-girls. 
Jack was there with them, and the two 
old chums were wandering about the 
campus, looking sadly around for the 
fence “‘that is no more.” 
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“What old fogies we-are,” said Jack 
Rives (the distinguished and very rising 
young lawyer, now of New York). “Is 
it possible we’ve been out of college fif- 
How the old place is 


teen years? 
changed !” 

“Eheu, fugaces !—” said Harry, for- 
getting the rest of the Latin. What has 
a busy, money-making, business man 
to do with Latin, anyhow? 

“Yes, Eheu—eheu, labuntur anni!” 
laughed Jack. “The old place is not 
the same. There are a lot of strangers 
here now, Harry. Dear old Professor 
Gracher has passed away. Who are 
these boys one sees — not students? 
How young they look! Could we have 
ever been so ridiculously green and 
youthful looking when at Yale?” 

They agreed that they felt, both of 
them, exceedingly old. 

A voice called out of a doorway : 

‘“‘Maunin’, Mas’ Rives an’ Mas’ Ches- 
tleton !” 

It was Alston! He was the same old, 
dingy sweep, with the ring of brass 
keys about his neck, as of old! /e, at 
least, had not changed. 

It is a singular touchstone — going 
back to college. The world is so large 
— it’s so hard to become anywise fa- 
mous. Hopes were so grand in those 
days! How far any of us have come 
from fulfilling them! The great men 
in college days fill such small niches 
in life! That high-browed, fine-fore- 
headed Smith is now a little pettifog- 
ging attorney somewhere in Pittsburgh. 
The great man—Stonley—the genius of 
his class, is teaching in a ladies’ semi- 
nary. Fora genuine attack of the blues, 
go back alone, oh, alumnus, and wander 
about those classic shades once again, 
solus! Ah, the ghosts of the fading 
past! They haunt every elm, every 
doorway, every window, crying con- 
tinually,“ To the few shall come success, 
to the many failure!” 

They went back to their hotel fairly 
depressed. “We amount to nothing 
—we have done nothing—we feel 
ashamed!” they said, “after fifteen 
years !” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Clara, looking up 
with her fine, beautiful eyes in Harry’s 
face. “ You have married me /” 

“Well—I haven’t!” laughed poor 
Jack. “I think I’m left!” 


Enp. 





A Story FROM THE TosIQUE RIVER, 


NOW! snow! snow! For the last 
S three days the air had been full 
& of it; and yet, as I stood gaz- 

ing out of the window, those eter- 
nal flakes came whirling in myriads, 
each one as if in gleeful pursuit of its 
predecessor. Not a sound broke the 
stillness outside, and here was I, landed 
at a small hotel, the only one in the little 
village of Andover, on the Tobique 
River, New Brunswick. 

My employers had sent me up from 
St. John, with instructions to go back 
sixty-five miles from this place to the 
shanties of a “ jobber,” who was getting 
out logs for us, and report. 

“Well, mister,” said a voice behind 
me, which I recognized as that of mine 
host, “there ain’t much chance of fur- 
ther progress. Seems to me we're ago- 
ing to have a fall like that of ’54, when 
the snow was thirteen feet deep on the 
level. A terrible place for blizzards 
this ’ere.” 

And off he went, muttering away to 
himself and trying to get a puff or two 
of smoke from a black, played-out, 
old brier-pipe, which certainly for the 
last three days, as far as my knowledge 
went, had never left his lips, except at 
meal-times, and then only for a short 
interval. 

Thoroughly disgusted at my delay, I 
turned away from the window and 
sought consolation, after my host’s lead, 
in the soothing effects of tobacco- 
smoke. 

After dinner, things looked a bit 
brighter. The snow had nearly ceased 
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falling, and far away in the northwest a 
patch of blue sky had made its appear- 
ance. The wind had sprung up and 
was momentarily increasing. The night 
turned out bitterly cold, with a bright 
moon, and the wind fell almost as 
quickly as it had risen. 

The next morning I woke up with 
the sun streaming into my. bedroom, 
and the temperature of the apartment 
about that of a refrigerator. I was 
soon undergoing the process of thaw- 
ing out before the large dining-room 
stove, enjoying its cheerful influence, 
as the fire roared and crackled, and 
shed a ruddy glow from the many 
cracks in its ancient sides, 

“Well,” said I to my host, “how am 
I to get on now?” 

“Must wait till the roads are broken,” 
he replied. 

“Can’t!”I cried. 
ged his shoulders. 

Ten o’clock found me all ready for a 
start. After walking all day long, just 
stopping at a farm-house for a meal, I 
was pushing forward, thoroughly fag- 
ged out by such unusual exertion and 
exercise, and as far as I could judge 
from the description given me of the 
road, I judged that I was about three 
miles from my destination for the 
night. It was about eight o'clock, 
and the moon pierced through the 
shade of spruce trees that lined each 
side of the road, filling the path before 
me with shadows varied and grotesque. 
The wind, which had sprung up into a 
gentle breeze, sighed sadly through the 
trees, coming and going in a fitful man- 
ner. No sound but this broke the 
stillness; indeed so still was it that the 
creaking and soft “whish” of my snow- 
shoes, slowly dragged along by wearied 
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feet, seemed to be the echo of following 
footsteps, and, involuntarily, with suspi- 
cious eye, I would look over my shoul- 
der, expecting to see, I knew not what. 
Only those who have experienced it can 
know the utter loneliness of being by 
one’s self in a Canadian forest on a win- 
ter’s night. 

I tried whistling to throw off my nerv- 
ousness, but to no effect. The whistle, 
through want of breath from exertion, 
ended in a nearly soundless gasp. And 
this sound again, although I knew it 
was caused by myself, seemed to come 
from a distance, and brought with it a 
suggestion of wolves. 

Suddenly there camethe short, sharp 
bark of a dog. 

In an instant all my fears vanished, 
and with renewed energy I pushed for- 
ward. Ahead was a clearing, and one 
of those quaint and very old stone 
houses —probably built by some of the 
first settlers. 

The house stood back from the road, 
in an open space of some few acres, 
backed by the dark, dismal wood and a 
snake-fence. 

Ahead of me on the road I dis- 
tinguished clearly the figure of a dog, 
evidently the author of the bark I had 
heard. His long, white hair gleamed 
in the moonbeams like silver. I can 
yet see in my imagination the bright, 
phosphorescent-like light of his eyes as 
they turned towards me. 

There was no light from the house, 
and, as I approached, the dog retreated 
over the snake-fence, taking up his 
stand on the cottage doorstep. 

As I came nearer my spirits once 
more dropped to zero. The place was 
falling to pieces and evidently devoid 
of occupants. The dog stood in the 
doorway. I whistled to him and used 
all the usual terms of endearment to 
attract him to my side, but he made no 
advances, onlv standing there monoton- 
ously wagging his bushy tail, and every 
now and then giving tongue to another 
of those short, sharp barks which had 
at first attracted my attention. I left 
him, disgusted at his want of manners 
towards strangers, and pushed on dis- 
couraged. I looked back over my 


shoulder once or twice to see if he was 
following, but there was no evidence of 
his appearance. 

At last lights gleamed out of the dark- 
ness ahead, and I emerged from the 
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gloom of the woods into a large clearing. 
There stood a farm-house, hazy in the 
moonlight, with its long array of barns, 
stables, etc., the smoke lazily curling up 
from its chimney into the cold, clear 


sky, and the ruddy light from its 
window speaking of warmth and 
comfort within. It was not long 


before I was feasting upon a substan- 
tial supper. 

My host, a tall man of herculean 
build, with sandy hair, long beard, and 
keen blue eyes, showed Scotch ex- 
traction in his high cheek-bones and 
broad accent. He sat over by the 
stove, contemplatively mending a piece 
of harness, and puffing away at a short 
clay pipe. 

I found him a most agreeable com- 
panion, modest in his opinions, well 
read, and of an inquiring turn of mind. 
We discussed the lumbering prospects, 
the farming resources of that part of 
the country, etc., etc. Then, at last, 
our conversation drifted on to the sub- 
ject of my day’s walk, and incidentally 
I mentioned the old, ruined house, and 
the meeting with that unfriendly Pome- 
ranian dog. 

I noticed his face grew more serious, 
and his answers to my inquiries hap- 
hazard and hardly to the point. 

“That was no dog you saw,” he said. 

“What!” said I, “no dog? Why, 
man, you must be mistaken. I saw him 
as distinctly as I now see you!” 

He only shook his head slowly. 

“It was a dog once,” he said, “ten 
years ago, but it’s the ghost of a dog 
now.” 

Could anything be more preposterous— 
the ghost of adog! Who ever heard of 
such a thing, thought I; and yet, in a 
moment flashed across my mind’s eye 
the appearance of that animal, as he 
stood there on the dismantled doorstep 
of that lonely building, the moon pour- 
ing its rays down upon his long, white 
coat, and then, those uncanny phos- 
phorescent,piercing eyes staring through 
his tangled mane. 

Yes,” my host continued, “that was 
a dog ten years ago, but he died then, 
and he’s a ghost now. Ah, there is a 
queer story in connection with that 
ghost dog, and if you’d like to hear it 
I'll tell it to you. Mind, I don’t expect 
you to believe it ; few do, but I know it 
to be true. S’pose you don’t believe in 
ghosts? After hearing my story you 
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shall judge for yourself whether that 
was a ghost dog or not.” 


* * * * * 


After this introduction he related the 
following : 

Some fifteen years ago—I am thirty- 
five now—an aunt of mine who owned 
this property, died, leaving it tome. I 
then came up here for the first time to 
look over the place, and although it had 
been much neglected, it had the making 
of a snug little property, the land being 
first-rate. I determined to locate, and 
with a younger brother of mine came up 
here to live. In those days the ruined 
house you passed to-night was owned 
and inhabited by an old man named 
James Meikle. 

He had been there since the earliest 
remembrances of any one living on the 
Tobeque, and had owned a considerable 
amount of property round and about. 
This property by degrees he sold, but 
what became of the money gotten by 
these sales no one knew; he never seemed 
to go down to Andover, our nearest vil- 
lage, the only place from which he could 
send a deposit down to the bank, and he 
got the reputation of having fabulous 
wealth hidden away in that old house. 

Certainly he could not spend much on 
himself, for he was always in rags, pick- 
ing up any old thrown-off scraps of 
clothing he could find, and patching 
these into garments for himself as best 
he could. Then, as for food, old Meikle 
grew a few vegetables on that small 
patch of ground in front of his house, 
and these, together with what he could 
beg, borrow or steal from his neighbors, 
formed his subsistence. 

I soon got to know the old chap, but 
could never get any conversation out of 
him more than a good-morning, so that I 
remained as much in ignorance about the 
man and his position as any one else. 
No one, to my knowledge, had ever been 
in his cottage; he always scrupulously 
barred the door against all visitors. In 
those days he owned that white dog you 
saw to-night, a surly sort of animal 
enough, always ready to sneak up be- 
hind you, when you were passing and 
not on the lookout, grabbing the unwary 
by the leg, after the manner of such 
curs, 

Ten years back the dog died ; whether 
he was killed or not on account of these 
little civilities and habits of snapping, I 
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can’t say, but certain it is that the old 
man took the loss of his beast very much 
to heart. I saw him myself, happen- 
ing to pass at the time, burying the 
poor remains beneath that spruce tree 
on the right of the house, with many 
tears and lamentations. 

After this old Meikle kept more to 
himself than ever. Sometimes a month 
at a time would elapse between the in- 
tervals of my meeting him, though I 
used to pass his house almost every day. 

So two years rolled by, the old man 
still keeping his seclusion, but in other 
respects, as an occasional glimpse of 
him told me, not materially changing in 
appearance. A dirtier old “coon” I 
never saw in my life. His face, covered 
for the most part by a grizzled and mat- 
ted beard, was almost as black as an In- 
dian’s and his whole appearance utterly 
neglected and forlorn. 

One night, about eight years ago, I 
was returning from Andover, having 
been down to sell some hay. It was 
winter, and the roads in perfect condi- 
tion. The moon shone bright, and not 
a breath of air stirred the frosty atmos- 
phere. The horses, knowing they were 
near home, got along at asplendid pace, 
and the sleigh, lightened of its morning’s 
ioad, simply flew over the road’s frozen 
surface. I was all alone, heartily tired 
and hungry after my longdrive. I con- 
soled myself with the thoughts of the 
cozy supper awaiting me beside a warm 
stove. Mary—that’s my wife’s name— 
and I had only been married two months. 
Just as we came out of the woods into 
Meikle’s clearance, and were passing his 
old house, what was my surprise to see 
a white Pomeranian dog bound over the 
snake-fence and rush to the heads of my 
team, jumping up and barking furiously, 
as if in an attempt to stop them. The 
dog was an exact double of that former- 
ly owned by Meikle, which as I told you 
had been killed two years before. I 
thought it very strange at the moment, 
but considered that the old man must 
have got another of the same breed. 

The horses kept on trotting as fast as 
ever, being accustomed to dogs, and 
pawing at this one with their front 
hoofs as they stepped out. 

At last, seeing, I suppose, that it was 
hopeless to try and stop us in this way, 
the animal came around to the side of 
the sleigh, leaping up and still continu- 
ing to bark, looking into my face with 
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flashing, intelligent eyes, and saying as 
plainly as a dog could say, that he had 
some news to impart. 

I thought it singular and pulled up 
fora moment. As soon as the horses 
came to a stand he ceased barking, 
trotted a few yards back down the road, 
wagging his tail, then stopping, looking 
around as if expecting me to follow him. 
I have always had a great belief in the 
sagacity of animals, dogs in particular, 
and this chap showed so plainly that 
he wanted me to return the way I had 
come, I determined to indulge him out 
of mere curiosity to see what he was 
up to. So, turning the horses, I drove 
down towards old Meikle’s place. The 
dog trotting on ahead seemed perfectly 
satisfied now, wagging his tail vigor- 
ously, and looking around every now 
and again as if to make certain that 
we were following. 

When once more in the clearance and 
not more than fifteen yards from the 
cottage, my canine guide turned sharp 
to right, bounded over the snake-fénce 
before the house and—completely dis- 
appeared. 

I pulled up sharply, looking around 
in vain for the animal; he was nowhere 
to be seen. How he could so mysteri- 
ously have vanished from sight was al- 
together beyond my comprehension. I 
got down and carefully examined the 
snow all around the place, but not a 
track could I discover on its light sur- 
face. 

It was certainly very curious, and I 
must confess that I felt more than 
startled, if not actually afraid. The 
night, as I said, was perfectly calm, the 
only sound that disturbed its stillness 
was the panting of my tired horses and 
the throbbing of my own heart. Try 
as I might I could not stop its fast beat- 
ing, nor conceal from myself the fact 
that I was at least very much startled. 
No light shone out from the cottage, 
and I concluded old Meikle must be in 
bed, and yet, another strange thing that 
struck me was that no smoke curled up 
from the rickety old chimney. 

Could Meikle be away? I certainly 
had not seen him for over a month, but 
as I said just now, that was nothing 
unusual. 

I shouted his name at the top of my 
voice. No response, only the sound of 
my own re-echoed through the ¥woods 
and died away softly in the distance. 
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Determining to return next day and 
find out both as to the old man and 
dog, I got into the sleigh and turned my 
horses’ heads towards home. Hardly 
had they turned when the most an- 
guished howl I ever heard in my life 
arose from the cottage, and echoing 
through the woods gradually died away 
in the distance, ending in a wail of 
abject misery. 

The horses heard it too, and, terrified 
out of their lives, plunged forward and 
bolted, never stopping until they had 
reached the door of their stables. 

Never, as long as I live, shall I forget 
that furious gallop through the shadows 
of the woods. Thoroughly unnerved I 
attended to the wants of the horses, 
putting them into their stable and rub- 
bing them down, endeavoring to the 
best of my ability to re-assure them. 
Then, having given the beasts their 
supper, and seen that all was snug for 
the night, I barred the door and went 
into the house. My wife noticed my 
pale face and disturbed manner, but I 
thought it better not to tell her what 
had occurred till I had to some extent 
cleared up the mystery of the night. 

Next morning the snow was falling 
gently in large flakes, covering as it 
were with a veil the landscape around. 

My brother was still living with us 
then, but I had not seen him the night 
before. He laughed at the whole thing, 
saying that my nerves were a bit un- 
strung by the fatigues of the day, and 
that no doubt old Meikle had a new dog 
which I had not seen before, and as for 
the howl, the animal was just begging 
to be let into the cottage, naturally not 
wanting to be left out in the cold all 
night, and the loneliness of the place, 
together with my nervousness, had made 
me imagine that this brute’s howl was 
unlike any other dog’s. Finally, as to 
there being no response to my call, old 
Meikle was in the first place deaf and 
probably never heard it, and in the 
second place was of such a kind as 
totally to disregard it if he had. Then 
the horses got tired of waiting, bolted 
—and I imagined the rest. 

So my brother Andrew explained it 
away. But I myself thought otherwise, 
and at length persuaded him to agree 
to accompany me to Meikle’s place. 
After breakfast we started on foot, the 
snow still falling, though lightly, and the 
day warm with a probability of brighter 
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weather later on, betokened by the 
broken state of the clouds. A southerly 
wind blew gently through the woods, 
murmuring among the branches, the 
foliage was covered with a soft coating 
of the clinging snow, and every now 
and then a bird ora squirrel with sharp 
little “chirp” in striking against the 
boughs would send down a shower as 
of white feathers, leaving the branch 
trembling and dripping green in the 
soft light. Andrew chatted away gayly, 
laughing at what he called my “vain 
imaginings” of the night before ; but I 
remained silent, foreboding I knew not 
what. 

At last we arrived, and saw the walls 
of the building standing out through the 
snow. Weclimbed the fence in front, and 
knee-deep in snow made our way up to 
the door. Here we knocked loudly, but no 
answer greeted us from within. We 
waited, then again and again hammered 
a summons on the wooden panel, but no 
one responded. 

We tried the latch, but the door was 
locked. Iclimbed up to the window-sill 
and attempted to look in, but a piece of 
sacking hung on the inside obscured the 
view, the same with the window on the 
other side of the door. 

At last we gave up our attempts on 
the front of the house and went around 
to the back, fully determined to run the 
risk of forcing anentrance. At the back 
there was one solitary window, open, and 
the sacking which covered this moved 
slowly backwards and forwards, swayed 
by the light wind. On examination we 
discovered one pane of glass broken in 
its frame, and to the jarred fragments 
still remaining in the putty a small piece 
of cloth adhered. 

Here, then, was our chance of gaining 
an entrance. I noticed that Andrew 
rather hung back, and I certainly did 
not like going in first. For aught we 
could tell, Meikle inside might take us 
for robbers, and use his old flint-lock 
musket. I had sometimes seen him 
shooting birds around his garden in 
summer-time. 

We listened—not a sound within. At 
last curiosity overcame prudence, and I 
drew aside the sacking and looked in. The 
room was small, faintly lighted, and ap- 
parently without the least bit of furni- 
ture. Here and there the rough board- 
ing of the floor was pulled up, and a door 
opposite to the window, closed, evidently 
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lead into another apartment. Slowly 
and cautiously, followed by Andrew, I 
crept in. Cautiously we picked our way 
over the gaps in the flooring to the door 
on the opposite side, and here again 
paused and listened, but, re-assured by 
the stillness of the farther room, I opened 
it. At first nothing could be made out, 
owing to the darkness, but after a time 
I could see what might be a bed, a table 
and a chair. Slowly moving to the 
window, my foot slipped on something 
soft and I fell on my hands and knees. 

At this moment Andrew tore down the 
sacking which covered the casement. 

A cold, dim light stole in—and I see 


him now, in my mind’s eye, standing 


there with staring eyes, gazing down at 
something just behind me. Good God! 
as I looked around what a sight met my 
eye. Lying there on the floor at my 
back was a human form, both arms 
thrown behind its head, surrounded by 
a dark pool of blood. Terrified, I rose 
to my feet, and there I saw the figure 
once more of that white dog standing in 
the doorway, as if to cut off our retreat. 
His eyes, ablaze with that unearthly fire, 
seemed to pierce my very soul. 

Still looking at him, fascinated by 
those luminous orbs, his form gradually, 
very gradually, died away from sight, 
and a blast as of a piercing wind chilled 
me through and through. Spasmodi- 
cally Iturned my gaze again towards the 
face of that form on the floor, and recog- 
nized the‘features of old Meikle. A dark 
stain marked the side of his cheek from 
the forehead downwards, and now I 
could distinguish the gleaming blade of 
an axe, with its long handle upraised, 
embedded in the skull. , 

The fingers of his hands were en- 
tangled in his blood-matted hair, in a last 
death agony. 

Andrew stood at the window like a 
statue, his features frozen into an ex- 
pression of horror. Then with uncer- 
tain footsteps I moved towards the door 
leading out to the road, and finding the 
key in the lock turned it and threw it 
open. The familiar sound of my voice 
seemed once more to awaken my broth- 
er to his senses, and with one bound he 
was by my side, out in the daylight and 
‘neath the still falling snow. 

Both of us were overcome by this aw- 
ful scene. Certainly a murder had been 
committed, and we concluded that the 
best thing to do would be to go straight 
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down to Andover and there report the 


affair to the authorities. Of course, as 
we would have to be gone all night, the 
facts must be concealed from my wife, 
as she and the servant girl would be 
alone and terribly frightened at the idea 
of their close proximity to that scene of 
blood with its attendant dog spirit. Hav- 
ing so arranged for our future course of 
action, we were about to start for home, 
both equally determined not to enter 
that cottage again on any account, when 
once more the quietude was broken by 
that awful howl I had heard the night 
before. In an instant I was over the 
fence and by Andrew’s side. 

The match dropped from his hands, 
and the pipe from his lips, his feet hard- 
ly seemed to touch the ground, as he dis- 
appeared up the road into the woods in 
rapid flight. I can assure you, sir, I was 
not long after him. 

The air was full of that terrible cry ; 
and for months afterwards I would wake 
at night, sit up in bed and listen, imagin- 
ing that I heard those anguishec: wails 
coming again through the stillness. 

The rest of my story is soon told. The 
same day Andrew and myself drove 
down to Andover, going by a back road 
five miles out of our way to avoid that 
cottage, for neither of us would face the 
possibilities we might encounter in pass- 
ing it. 

The Andover people sent up a couple 
of constables, and a detective soon put 
in an appearance from id ie 

They discovered, beyond all question, 
that the poor old man was murdered— 
a thing Andrew and I could have told 
them from the first ; but you know what 
the police are. The whole place had 
been ransacked, the flooring torn up, 
hearthstone lifted, and in fact every- 
thing turned upside down, in a search 
for his supposed hidden treasure. The 
body was buried by the side of the Pom- 
eranian dog, under the spruce tree, and 
although by means of that piece of 
cloth which I told you we noticed on the 
jagged edge of the window-sill, and 
which the police would never have seen 
had not Andrew pointed it out to them, 
a man was traced to Woodstock, yet 
there all clew was lost, and the perpetra- 
tor of this awful deed has never yet been 
discovered. Nor was there any store of 
wealth found in the cottage, which was 
carefully searched, so that if there really 
had been any, the murderer must have 
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come upon it, and carried off his ill- 
gotten gains with him. 

Thus my host ended his story. “ But,” 
said I, “did none of the people engaged 
on tke inquiry and around the cottage 
see anything of that dog?” 

“Ah,” he replied hastily, “I forgot to 
tell you. When we were burying poor 
old Meikle’s remains, and had lowered 
the coffin into the grave, filled up the 
hole with earth and turned away, the 
burial service being over, it was evening, 
and six of us were doing the work, 
suddenly Mr. Sturder, the parson from 
Andover, happening to look back, said, 
‘Who owns that dog over there?’ 

“We all turned around, and there sure 
enough was the white Pomeranian, 
standing on the freshly turned sods and 
looking towards us. Those phosphores- 
cent, glowing orbs that I so well remem- 
ber fixed upon our little party—there is 
no earthly fire with which you can com- 
pare that light. And as our gaze was 
still riveted, dimmer and dimmer grew 
the brightness of those eyes, and more 
and more shadowy that white figure till it 
had totally disappeared. With a shiver 
we turned aside, and as our little party 
wound its way through the darkening 
woods to my house, you may be sure we 
kept very close together and repeatedly 
cast anxious glances behind us as I nar- 
rated to them the story of my experi- 
ences with the dog, hitherto concealed 
by Andrew and myself, for fear of the 
ridicule of our hearers. Since then never 
again, although the dog is often seen by 
strangers like yourself, and frequently 
by those living around here, has that 
agonized howl been heard. 

“For my part, I think that the faithful 
animal, true even after death to its 
master, having succeeded in bringing to 
light that awful crime, now rests more 
content. If the perpetrator of the dark 
deed shall once again pass by, who can 
say what may happen?” 

And as my host ceased speaking, a 
silence fell upon us, the old clock still 
ticked on with its monotonous stroke, 
and the sleeping infant’s regular breath- 
ing came soft and hushed to our ears. 
The red glow from the coals shone out 
brightly through the stove door, and the 
lamp after one or two spasmodic flickers 
of light left us nearly in darkness. We 
relighted our pipes for a last whiff ere 
going to bed, our minds too full of that 
story to speak. 














THE TELL-TALE MIRROR, 


A BicycLe CourtTsHIpP. 


BY HERMAN RAVE, 





NLY a “tell-tale mirror "—other- 
C) wise “a busybody’’—set at a 
tantalizing angle outside the 
window! Its office is espionage 
pure and simple ; for of the passersby 
ninety-nine in a hundred do not know 
what this plain black box-like device is, 
and, as aresult, it performs its little 7dé/e 
all unsuspected, witnessing and repeat- 
ing in pantomime the little incidents of 
the neighborhood. 

The avenue is a pretty one—gravel 
driveways, asphalt sidewalks shaded by 
rows of trees and bordered by narrow 
strips of grass streetward; on either 
side comfortable houses, whose windows 
seem to lift rather supercilious eye- 





brows from their privacy of shrubbery 
and trees. One end of the avenue leads 
into the business heart of the city, the 
other coquets with the country and 
thinks it knows all about farming. Not 
far away, and just in line with the 
naughty spying mirror, stands a cottage, 
one of the loveliest, coziest city homes 
imaginable, its high gables nearly hid- 
den by two great lindens, and its lawn 
green as hydrant can make it, with great 
bunches of roses growing here and there. 

An elderly, tall, white-haired gentle- 
man; a beautiful girl, brown - haired, 
gray-eyed, neither tall nor short, always 
unimpeachably but simply dressed, and 
their servants, occupy the house. These 
the mirror has seen passing in and out 
a hundred times, father and daughter 
usually together, he with old-time gal- 
lantry giving her his arm, she trying 
prettily to keep step with his uncon- 
sciously long stride. 

It is springtime ; the maples along the 
street, the trees in the yards, the shrub- 
bery and grass on the lawns—all are 
beautifully fresh, and the morning sun- 
light glints back from a million dewy 
facets. Even a catbird mingles his 
song now and then with the rather sub- 
dued noise of city life. Sometimes a 
wheelman trundles by noiselessly on his 
pneumatic, or tinkles his imperative bell 
at a pedestrian. Oneof them especially 
rides up and down the avenue much 
more frequently than the mirror thinks 
necessary. Twice a day, often four 
times, he rolls along the street, going to 
the city in the morning, returning to the 
country at night. He might havetaken 
another route once in a while for variety’s 
sake! The mirror noticed that when this 
particular wheelman is reflected in one 
of its sections, a certain pretty face is 
usually reflected in the other. “The 
angles of incidence and reflection are 
equal,” it says to itself. 

The lady of the cottage meets him 
time and again, and he always cour- 
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teously leaves the sidewalk, jumping the 
curbstone, to give her undisputed right 
of way. Naturally she takes some notice 
of him, and it is not very long before 
the mirror sees her smile, while he 
lifts his hat as they pass near the cot- 
tage. 

In this rather distant and intangible 
fashion they became quite well ac- 
quainted, just as people in the city will, 
when they meet every day, show each 
other some courtesy and pass on. Had 
either remained long away the other 
would have missed the presence, would 
have wondered for a while and then 
forgotten. Thus things went along for 
some time, until one morning the gentle- 
man and the lady of the cottage came 
out dressed for a walk, she looking 
exceedingly pretty in sailor hat and 
blouse, and he obviously very proud of 
her. Plainly they were bent upon a 
ramble along the country roads. The 
day was almost perfect ; it had rained 
during the night, but now the sun was 


shining and a fresh breeze was busily: 


drying up the last vestiges of the show- 
ers. It was a day that makes people feel 
kindly toward themselves and even to- 
ward their neighbors. 

Wheelmen rolled along toward the 
city, tinkling their bells as they came, 
compelling the pedestrians, among them 
father and daughter, to step out of the 
way again and again. Once or twice he 
turned his face, looking after the riders 
with a fine contempt. He spoke to the 
lady and she nodded her head. Evi- 
dently they commented upon the un- 
mannerly men. Hitherto the old gen- 
tleman and the courteous wheeler had 
never met, and the mirror, looking 
down the avenue, wondered where the 
young man was loitering away his op- 
portunity this fine morning. 

Away down the road, pedaling fu- 
riously (for he was late), he hove in sight 
at last. Father and daughter, walking 
toward him briskly, also saw him com- 
ing. They were soon close together. 
Then, with a graceful sweep the ma- 
chine curved out of the way, leaped the 
curb, the rider lifted his hat, bowed low 
over the handle-bars and sped on. He 
was the modern knight, riding the steel- 
built wheel instead of the steel-clad 
warhorse. 

Unconsciously the old gentleman also 
lifted his hat, acknowledging the cour- 
tesy which he had not expected, while 
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the daughter nodded and smiled a 
pleased “ Good morning.” 

This smile made the cyclist very 
happy—so happy that he nearly ran over 
a newsboy right under the mirror’s eye, 
and when the boy made some resentful 
remark the young man dismounted, 
pulled out his pocketbook, and in the 
fullness of his heart bought every paper 
the boy had. 

What took place between father and 
daughter on their walk, how she ex- 
plained her recognition of the young 
man (for of course there must have 
been an explanation), the mirror does 
not know, since it can only look down 
the street; but a few days later the old 
gentleman stood at the cottage gate as 
the wheelman rode home from his day’s 
work and both lifted their hats. The 
acquaintanceship was growing. 

After that the wheel was always in a 
great hurry before and after passing the 
cottage, but wonderfully slow in pass- 
ing that domicile, and the mirror began 
to suspect the young man of strategy. 

Little by little the pleasant comedy 
grew, slower and slower the wheel 
moved in finding its way past, until one 
fine day it stopped altogether and the 
rider dismounted to tighten some part 
of his machine. As it happened, father 
and daughter were outside, and he step- 
ped to the gate and out of it to havea 
look at the contrivance. She timidly 
followed. Then they talked and laughed, 
became confidential over tangent spokes 
and ball bearings, just as people will 
whenever they begin to talk bicycle. 

The leaves of the linden trees flut- 
tered with astonishment, the catbird 
lost a bar in his song, the well-bred 
windows opposite seemed to lift their 
eyebrows higher, and the lawn-sprink- 
ler squirmed all over the lawn with 
excitement over this unconventional 
occurrence. But it was not the last 
time they saw it. It even happened 
that the young man entered the gate 
and was shown the wonderful roses that 
grew on the place. Then the artful 
youth developed the same taste for 
flowers, had read the same authors, and 
held the same catholic tastes as the 
elder man. They found they knew 
people in common. What could be 
more agreeable? So from the garden 
the young man was brought into the 
parlor. 

Many an evening after that the wheel 














leaned against the fence outside, wait- 
ing for its owner, and when he ap- 
peared, father and daughter often came 
with him as far as the gate, she to look 
at the patient steel horse, and wish that 


she could ride one. 
fascinating ! 
Midsummer came and with it a lady’s 
wheel. Fora week at least, every night, 
there was subdued laughter on the ave- 
nue, glimpses of skirts and wheels much 
mixed in the darkness, two male voices, 
one young, one old, and at last, on a 
fine, moonlit night, the mirror saw the 


Bicycles are so 
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young woman and the young man ride 
down the avenue abreast on wheels. 

Now, you may often see these two 
riding together of an afternoon or even- 
ing, while every morning its bell rings 
its greeting and never fails to bring a 
joyous smile to the lady’s face, who 
would not willingly miss being at the 
gate when the wheel rolls by. The 
father believes a bicycle to be a great 
institution, and one cyclist the most per- 
fect gentleman in the world. They say 
that the wheelman’s club has been in- 
vited to a wedding in October. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE NORTH LAND. 


BY F. HOUGHTON, 


decidedly monotonous. Don’t 
you agree with me, Dan?” 

Dan—a large, shaggy dog, of no breed 
in particular, with nothing in the way 
of looks to recommend him but a pair 
of gentle, intelligent, brown eyes— 
raised his head from his forepaws and, 
looking into my face, wagged his rough 
stub of a tail. At the time of this story 
Dan was a good, all-round dog. 

“This sort of thing,” referred to 
above, was a regular howling blizzard 
which had raged, without a moment’s 
cessation, from the morning of the 18th 
December till about 3 p. m. of the 2oth, 
when I addressed the above remark to 
my fidus achates, Dan. 

“Tt can’t last much longer, and storm 
or no storm, Dan, we will have to make 
a move to-morrow. ‘There’s that old 
scoundrel, Boney Kee-osh, to look after.” 

Dan knew Boney Kee-osh as well as 
I did; so at the mention of his name he 
sighed deeply, puckered up his forehead 
in a thoughtful frown, and, cocking his 
wise old head on one side, waited with 
evident interest for me to proceed. 

I wouldn’t trust that oily-tongued 
lump of deceit as far as I could throw a 
bull by the tail. 

Now I knew, and Dan knew, that old 
Boney was a most unmitigated scamp, 
if ever there was one, and I would not 
have been surprised had Dan replied, 
“T always told you so,” for he always 
had told me so in his own fashion. 

I rose to my feet, knocked the ashes 
out of my pipe, and strolled over to the 
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window for a peep at the weather. It 
certainly was not more than a peep, for 
I had to scratch away the frost, which 
lay thick on the panes, before I could 
see anything at all.. And what I did see 
was simply this: little stretches of 
Manitou-igg Lake—on the shore of 
which my shanty stood—through the 
rifts of whirling snow which drove past 
in great white curtains. Of the three 
wigwams on the point, some hundred 
yards distant I could catch a moment’s 
glimpse through the white tempest’s 
rush. They looked like conical snow- 
drifts. ‘The smoke tore from the hole 
in the top in asmother of driving snow. 
That was about all I could see. The 
red pine clump on the bluff, a little to the 
south, was quite invisible in the storm. 

“’Twould be as much as a man’s life 
were worth to cross to Gros Cap to- 
day,” I muttered, thinking of the com- 
fortable post at the mouth of the Mi- 
chipocoten, and the boys sitting snugly 
round the big stove yarning and laugh- 
ing at the gale. 

Dan gave a little whining bark and 
ran to the door. 

“ Anybody coming, old boy?” 

He wagged his tail and looked that 
he thought as much, 

The outlook was distinctly gloomy. 
I returned to my chair. Dan lay down 
at the door with his nose at the crack, 
and sniffed. 

I was camping on the shore of Mani- 
tou-igg to look after the interests of the 
Hon. Hudson Bay Company, in whose 
service I was employed, my work being 
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tc hunt up the different Indians at their 
winter camps and see that no peddling 
trader was trying to steal a march on us. 

Suddenly Dan jumped back from his 
position at the door with a quick bark. 
The next instant it was pushed open 
and the figure of an Indian entered, 
slamming it to behind him. He leta 
pack which he carried slip to the 
ground, stood his long gun in the cor- 
ner, gave himself a shake much as Dan 
would have done, and with a grunt of 
recognition pulled the deerskin mitten 
from the strong, thin hand and held it 
out to me. 

I could see his white teeth shining in 
the gloom as he grinned broadly, and 
as he shook my hand I could see, too, 
that his cheeks were both frozen. 

“Op-pe-chee kis-si—no!” (very cold) 
he remarked. “Yes, Ahmeek,” I re- 
sponded, in the Chippewa dialect, “I 
should imagine so by the look of your 
face.” 

He put up his hand, touched his cheek 
and grinned. , 
“Frozen?” he asked, looking at me. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

Going out of doors again, he doctored 
them up with a little snow, and a few 
moments later returned. Ahmeek was 
an old friend of Dan and myself. After 
smoking and chatting for a time, he 
came to the real object of his visit—the 
sale of his furs. Having struck a bar- 
gain to our mutual satisfaction, he re- 
filled his pipe, and, seating himself near 
the stove, began again to smoke, but 
shortly broke silence again by saying : 

“A herd of caribou passed over 
Stoney Portage this morning, going 
north.” 

“Big herd ?” I inquired. 

“Ten,” he replied. “I followed their 
trail to the foot of a hill about a mile 
from the portage.” 

“T want to see old Boney to-morrow, 
if possible,” I said. “ We might go after 
the caribou the next day if you like.” 

Ahmeek gave a grunt. 

“ Boney Kee-osh,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “will stay where he is as 
long as his tea lasts. And the Narrows 
won't run away.” 

The next morning, just as the first 
faint streak of dawn touched the east- 
ern sky, we left the little shanty on the 
shore of Manitou-igg, with Dan to keep 
guard, and started up thé lake. Over- 
head the moon, her silver crescent pal- 
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ing, shone in all her perfect loveliness. 
The myriad stars sparkled with a cold 
brilliancy in that deep northern sky. 
The cypress-covered hills looked black 
as ebony against the fair white cover- 
ing which stretched o’er lake and barren 
shore. No sound, save the creak, creak 
of our snowshoes, came to break the 
solemn wonder of that silence. The 
wind in gentle gusts blew the powdery 
snow against our checks, which were 
beginning to glow with the stirring ex- 
ercise of tramping. 

It was a good two hours’ walk to 
Stoney Portage, where Ahmeek had 
seen the caribou tracks, and long ere 
we arrived there the white streak had 
broadened, deepened and brightened, 
till the glorious sun himself, like a ball 
of liquid fire, appeared, gilding the 
dark hilltops, throwing long shafts of 
light down the white stretches of the 
lake, paling the envious moon to a sickly 
shade. 

From the portage we took a direct 
line for the hill where Ahmeek had 
tracked the caribou the day before. 
When we arrived at its foot the work of 
still-hunting began in earnest. 

Ahmeek drew his gun from its cover, 
carefully examining the rifle, which he 
recapped. I followed suit. This was 
before breech-loaders came into com- 
mon use inthe company. The gun I 
carried was a light double-barreled 16- 
bore, and up to 80 or 100 yards as good 
as any rifle I have ever used since. 

Then fastening some strips of cotton 
rag I had in my pocket for the purpose, 
round the strings of my snowshoes in 
such a manner as to prevent the omi- 
nous creak—Ahmeek doing the same—I 
felt prepared for any hunting emer- 
gency. 

Ahmeek led the way toward the hill- 
top, pausing every moment to listen, 
and when about two-thirds of the way 
up told me to wait while he went ona 
little way to explore. 

In a few minutes he returned. 

“They have been feeding there this 
morning,” he said; “their tracks are 
not an hour old.” 

He broke a twig from a_ second- 
growth birch and chewed it thought- 
fully. 

“Have they gone far, do you sup- 
pose?” I inquired. 

Ahmeek shook his head—then added : 

“There’s a hill about a mile to the 














south with plenty of white moss (lichen) 


on the rocks. We'll find them there.” 
Then slinging his gun over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘Come,” he said, and started at a 
brisk trot down the hillside. In the ce- 
dar swamp at its foot we seated our- 
selves on a log for a cold luncheon of 
hard-tack and frozen pork, and without 
waiting for our customary noonday 
smoke, pushed on again. 

A quarter of a mile farther brought 
us to the shore of one of the long bays 
of Dog Lake, which stretch in great 
spidery arms inland. 

I was pushing my way through the 
tangled undergrowth which lined the 
shore, when Ahmeek touched me lightly 
on the shoulder with that soul-stirring 
word, pronounced in low, guttural tones, 
“ Adick !” (caribou). 

His coal-black eyes glowed with the 
hunter’s fire. Asmile lighted the dark, 
swarthy face. His lean figure was 
drawn to its full height, his left hand 
holding the barrel of his long gun, the 
butt resting in the snow behind him. 
His right hand, stretched to the full 
length of his sinewy arm, pointed across 
the glittering dazzle of snow. 

Stooping forward, I peered through 
the interlaced branches. Sure enough, 
there were the caribou! 

One—two—three—I counted ten of 
them, in a long line, Indian file, leisurely 
crossing the bay in the direction of the 
hill Ahmeek had spoken of, which lay a 
half mile farther on to the south. 

In a few minutes they had disap- 
peared in the woods on the other side, 
giving them a good half hour's grace, 
so that they might get well away from 
the lake shore. We stepped boldly out 
on the ice and started once more for the 
hill. It was about half-past two when 
we arrived there, and skirting around it 
to the east side so that the wind, which 
was from the west, would blow from 
them to us, we cautiously began the 
ascent. 

Then the glorious excitement of the 
chase came upon me. I could hear my 
heart beat in the stillness. The blood 
seemed to mount to my brain, with a 
feeling as though my hair was bristling 
onend. In the dark face before mine 
there was a look of fatal quiet, the ex- 
citement alone showing in the quick, 
watchful eyes. 

The smallest creaking of a snowshoe, 
the slightest snapping of a twig would 
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scare the timid game upon that barren 
hilltop, now so close before us. But no 
such sound wafted the dread tidings. 
Softly as a cat Ahmeek advanced, and 
softly I followed after. 

Fifty feet ahead lay the trunk of a tall 
pine, and beyond this was the little 
natural clearing which, with few excep- 
tions, is always to be found in the cari- 
bou districts, where the rock, covered 
with lichen, comes so near the surface 
as to afford even the hardy cypress in- 
sufficient nourishment for its twisted 
roots, 

Dropping on our faces, we wormed 
ourselves to the back of the pine log. 

My heart was now thumping in my 
side, with a noise in my ears like a high- 
pressure steam-engine. 

Silently we drew the covers from our 
guns, cocked them, and rose to our knees, 
so as to command aview of the barren. 

And there, not forty yards away, stood 
a fine bull caribou, broadside on, quickly 
pulling down some hanging moss from 
a dead spruce. By his side two fat 
cows were lying, while a little farther to 
the left were the rest all bunched to- 
gether, feeding on the savory lichen. 

Ahmeek pointed at the buck, telling 
me to fireathim. Then quickly passing 
his mitten along the barrel of his weap- 
on, to wipe any dust from the surface, 
he leveled at one among the herd. 

Of his proceedings I saw no more for 
the time being; but turning my atten- 
tion on the sleek shoulder of the buck, 
rested my elbow on my knee and took a 
careful aim. For a second the two bar- 
rels were motionless as the rocks around. 

Then with a crash that roused the 
echoes of those silent hills the two re- 
ports rang out as one. 

One single instant that noble herd 
stood as though spellbound. Their 
gentle eyes, all filled with a dumb terror, 
turned on us. Then the beautiful limbs 
became replete again with energy. 

With a sidelong leap they were off— 
off, with a swirl of snow kicked up over 
their dun sides, to the cover of the woods, 
but not before my second barrel sent 
its message to the heart of a fat cow, 
which, plunging forward on its side, fell 
all of a heap. 

The caribou Ahmeek had fired at 
dropped stone-dead, shot through the 
neck. 

My buck had gone tearing off with 
the rest of the herd, as though an ounce 
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of cold lead in the ribs was rather a 
joke than otherwise. 

Ahmeek started after them, loading, as 
only an Indian can, while he ran. 

He soon left me behind, and before he 
had gone more than a quarter of a mile I 
heard the report of his gun a second time. 

Hurrying forward, I found him stand- 
ing, with a look of self-satisfaction light- 
ing up his honest old mug, by the side 
of my buck. 

We found on examination that my 
bullet had entered a little behind the 


fore shoulder, and, coming in contact 
with a bone, had changed its direction 
and lodged just under the skin in the 
front of his broad, hairy chest. 

Well satisfied with our day’s hunt, we 
took as much meat as we could conven- 
iently carry, and, cacheing the remainder, 
started back for my shanty on Mani- 
tou-igg Lake, where we arrived in due 
course of time, comfortably weary—hav- 
ing walked some eighteen miles that day. 
And to beat one’s trail that distance will 
weary the average man. 


THE LITTLE RED ROVER. 


‘*Yorcxs! In there, you beatties !” the huntsman 
was yelling 
As Slippy Joe carried me up to the meet ; 
And scarce had the ladies slipt into the covert, 
And on my big chestnut I’d scarce got my 
seat, 
Ere the musical notes of old Lady Godiva 
Were letting her ladyship know he was there. 
And the echoing crash from each one of the 
bitches 


To sportsmen’s ears sounded like melody . 


Tare. 





‘* Tallyho ! There he goes !” from the end of the 
spinny, 

Comes telling how Reynard the open has 
sought ; 

Then, the thund’ring tramp of the galloping 
horses, 

And veriest roadsters th’ infection have 
caught. 


‘* Hold hard there, for God's sake !" the master 
is shrieking, 
“Do, gentlemen, A/ease, give the hounds 
half a chance !” 
And out come the leaders, and through that stiff 
bullfinch— , 
By Jove ! they mean running ; they'll lead us 
a dance! 


The bullfinch the question has settled for many, 
And vainly some look up and down for a 


ap ; : 
Not so eith the first flight—they’re through 
with a scramble, 
While Jimmy, the whip, clears the gate with 
a rap. 
The pace is a cracker, and up the big pasture 
The pack is just racing, though right in a 
b 


unch, 
While that next post and rails is a bad ‘un 
to tackle— 
Ah! it lands that bay mare with a sick’ning 
scrunch ! 


By Gad, they are running! It’s quite half an 


hour 
Since from his snug covert we bundled our 
fox. 
D'ye see how he's heading? The cunning old 
varmint 


Is making a bee-line for Dunnington Rocks. 
And that, too, means water. Aye, there is the 
river— 

It is twenty foot clear and there isn’t a ford. 

Whoop! Come on, friend Richard, we'll try it 
together ! 

I’m over, by Jingo! Where’s Dicky? Good 
Lord ! 


But the pace is too good for the stoutest of 
foxes— 
The hounds now are running their quarry in 
view, 
And out of the wonderful field that was 
gathered 
Save huntsman and master are left only two. 
See, there up the hedgerow our game fox is 
creeping ; 
He'll ne’er again sup on a bonny fat fowl! 
‘“Whoop! Tear him there, Lucy! Hie at him, 
Godiva !” 
And his requiem’s sounded by many a growl. 
FRANCIS TREVELYAN. 
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THE UNIVERSITY vs. THE COLLEGE 
IN ATHLETICS. 


In carrying the recent amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Intercollegiate Football Asso- 
ciation, Yale has leaped to the front as the 
champion of purity in athletics. So little does 
her present ostensible character harmonize with 
her past reputation for Nutmeg shrewdness, 
that not a few have paused to examine the hid- 
den warp of the beautiful fabric she is weav- 
ing. It is not impossible that Yale reform 
should prove a Greek gift. TZzmeo Danaos, et 
dona ferentes, is nowadays rendered—Beware 
of the Elies, especially when they pose as 
reformers. . 

At least the University of Pennsylvania is 
armed with suspicion. The new rule restrict- 
ing the membership of teams to undergradu- 
ates is a quietus to her rising enthusiasm for 
athletics ; and, being one of the two, or possi- 
bly three, institutions in America that are not 
belittled by the name of university, she stands 
forth boldly in opposition to the undergraduate 
scheme so warmly upheld by the captains atYale. 
-Her reasons, as expressed at a recent mass- 
meeting, are: first, that such legislation fails 
to recognize the broad distinction between a 
university and a college; second, that it will 
check healthy competition, decrease the inter- 
est in the game and hamper its normal de- 
velopment as a university sport; and, third, 
that at least one year’s notice should have been 
given before carrying such legislation into effect. 
At the annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. J. C. Bell, chairman of the Football Advis- 
ory Committee, said: ‘‘ Every alumnus, what- 
ever his degree, must regard every other 
alumnus as his brother, having with him one 
common Alma Mater;” and the effect of the 
undergraduate rule ‘‘ will be to deal a deadly 
blow at the inmost heart of that growing, 
unifying spirit which is so essential to the 
well-being of a university.” It has frequently 
been pointed out that, with the exception of 
Princeton, Yale will be the greatest gainer by 
the new rule, for, while at Yale the Medical 
School is a shadow, and the Law School little 
better, at both the University of Pennsylvania 
and Harvard the professional schools are as 
large as the colleges, and, on the whole, as im- 
portant a partof the university. Moreover, 
with the exception of the nine, Yale has never 
before had her available athletes so confined to 
her academic departments; and this is espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact that two 

years ago, when Harvard originated and 
rought to the front the undergraduate plan, 
both Yale and Princeton refused to take it up. 
Under such circumstances Pennsylvania is 
scarcely to be wondered at if she hares that 
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the undergraduate rule is a specious device on 
the part of Yale to maintain her athletic su- 
premacy in the face of the fact that her rivals 
have outstripped her in athletic resources. 

There are, however, excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that Yale is sincere in her pretension. 
Foremost is the fact that when the captains, 
with adoubtful assumption of power, saddled 
the new rule on the submissive jenny of Yale 
public opinion, there was a kicking up of heels 
comparable only to what has been so often ob- 
served in athletic squabbles at Harvard. The 
spirit of selfishness, if any such existed, ap 
peared then to be on the side of those who, for 
a short week, triumphed over the secret inner 
circles of power. If it is urged against such a 
supposition that both factions are selfish, differ- 
ing only in ideas of expediency, there is still 
the great authority of Prof. Eugene L. Richards, 
Yale ’56, on the side of candor and singleness 
of motive. His letter in the Vale News of 
February 6th is by far the most liberal and for- 
cible argument for the rule, expressing evidently 
the views of the most intelligent and represent- 
ative Yale graduates, and members of the Yale 
faculty. His arguments are, briefly, as follows : 
First, When a student who has, while, an un- 
dergraduate, represented his Alma Mater in 
athletics, leaves his college for a professional 
school and plays in the team of his adopted uni- 
versity, that team ceases to represent the unt- 
versity that supports zt. Second, Every grad- 
uate player who comes to a college, sure of a 
place on a team, keeps out of athletics at least 
three undergraduates who would otherwise 
train in the hope of playing in the position. 
Thus it deprives the athletic contests to a great 
extent of their educational power. Third, By 
preventing candidates from coming forward 7¢ 
checks the development of athletic ability in 
the under graduate department. His fourth 
and sixth arguments are chiefly applicable to 
Yale, but under his fifth head he argues that 
when graduates are allowed to play it is impos- 
sible to purify athletics from the suspicion that 
—— imported into the graduate schools come 

or pecuniary considerations, or their equivalent. 

Such arguments evidence a profound and dis- 
interested view of the situation and deserve 
the closest attention. 

Yet they are not unanswerable. To the first 
the reply is that itis at least possible that a man 
should be loyal at the same time to his college 
and to his university; and that, where this is 
the case, the athlete is in the highest sense 
a representative of his adopted Alma Mater. 
As for the second, it is true in a general sense 
that the presence of graduate players from other 
colleges discourages undergraduates from train- 
ing ; yet there isno reason why the student of a 
profession who has never represented another 
college should be excluded from the benefits 
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of athletic education open to undergraduates. 
For the third, it is in no way applicable to an 
institution where the professional schools are 
equal in importance to the undergraduate de- 


partment. As for the assertion that where 
graduates are allowed to play it is impossible 
to purify athletics, this may be doubted by any 
one conversant with the well-known ‘ univer- 
sity plan” proposed by Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, 
and adopted as the platform of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The articles of this plan are too familiar to be 
quoted zz extenso. in general the scheme is 
to limit candidates not to undergraduates, but 
to dona fide students of any department of a 
university who have never played on any team 
of another college or university. In one ortwo 
particulars the details of the scheme appear 
taulty. For instance, it is doubtful whether a 
man who has played in interclass contests in 
college should not be eligible to the ’varsity 
team of his adopted university. And, rather 
than exclude men on the basis of length of 
residence, it would seem fairer to .limit the 
number of years a man may represent acollege 
in athletics. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Whitney’s 
plan represents the spirit of all those who are 
dissatisfied with the college plan that has lately 
been fathered upon Yale; and there can be 
little doubt that these compose a great majority 
of those who care for collegiate sports. Still 
the Intercollegiate Association is bound to the 
college plan for one year at least, and Har- 
vard’s official action is still to appear. Ac- 
cordingly, before the university plan can be 
substituted, there is many a snarl to be raveled. 
But let us not forget that however tortuous the 
process, the purity of amateur sport cannot fail 
to be enhanced by the wholesome agitation Yale 
has given the whole subject of the graduate in 
athletics. 

With regard, however, to Yale’s future suc- 
cess, the dissensions at New Haven canscarcely 
fail to be prejudicial. In the past the very es- 
sence of the victorious Yale spirit has lain in 
the implicit obedience of the university to the 
dictates of the upper circle of her social system. 
That for once the will of the dissenters was 
asserted, even for a week or two, augurs ill for 
the discipline of future college generations. 
And if with the spirit of individuality and inde- 
pendence comes the spirit of reform, one may 
look for a state of affairs similar to that which 
has so often stood between Harvard and victory. 
The situation recalls a remark of Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell of Harvard: ‘‘Yale was founded,” 
he said, ‘‘some fifty years after Harvard, to 
counteract the liberal spirit at Cambridge. She 
has been about half a century behind us ever 
since, until at last she has taken to beating us 
in athletics.” At the time this was regarded as a 
flattering unction to soothe the smarting of re- 
current defeat ; but, if our present surmises are 
correct, Yale is showing the symptoms long 
ago noted at Harvard—symptoms of growth 
from the college into the university, with all 
the disintegration of forces this implies. And 
when she has attained the multiplex social con- 
ditions of Harvard or the University of Penn- 
sylvania, she will be glad of any bond, athletic 
or otherwise, that will tend to restore a due 
sense of the community of interests. 


Joun Cornin, Harvard ’92. 
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By the recent action of the Berkley School 
the schooiboys of Brooklyn have been practi- 
cally admitted to the scholastic contests in New 
York. Such an extension of sports can scarcely 
fail to foster a manly spirit of rivalry and 
good-fellowship on both sides of the river ; yet 
the quickening of emulation this involves brings 
responsibilities far greater than are at first 
thought evident. Even after anathlete has 
attained his growth, and has become a veteran in 
competition, careful medical attendance and the 
supervision of thorough and experienced train- 
ers are indispensable, as isevidentin the extreme 
attention the colleges pay to the care of their 
various teams. Where athletes are novices, 
comparatively, and especially where they are 
maturing their constitutions at the same time 
that they are exerting their strength to the 
utmost, the need of supervision is infinitely 
greater. At seventeen an injury might easily 
prove permanent that at twenty-one would re- 
pair itself in a week. I do not say this to prej- 
udice the cause of school athletics. Rather, I 
insist upon the paramount value of careful early 
training, and wish to give an example or two 
that should serve both as an inspiration and a 
warning. No one will doubt that i P. Lee’s 
world’s record over the low hurdles, or his 
touchdown that won Harvard’s single foot- 
ball victory over Yale, was due, in a meas- 
ure, to his athletic discipline at Cutler’s school. 
If tradition can be trusted, moreover, G. R. 
Fearing, single and unaided, used to win the 
track-athletic championship for Cutler’s, in 
spite of programs so arranged as to bunch his 
events ; and not only did Fearing live to make 
a new world’s indoor record in the high jump, 
but is at present a prominent candidate for the 
Harvard ’Varsity crew. Yet examples are 
far more common of the harm of early train- 
ing under incompetent instructors, and in pro- 
portion as the field of athletic rivalry among the 
schools is enlarged the supervision of the young 
competitors should be intelligent and strict. 

FEBRUARY 4.—The memorable features of the 
open handicap meeting of the Worcester Ath- 
letic Club were a trial heat in the forty-yard 
dash, and the team race, or, more correctly, the 
relay race, between the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. In the trial heat E. B. Bloss equaled 
his own world’s record of 4 3-5s., made Febru- 
ary 22, 1892, though in the final heat, which was 
run in the same time, he finished third. Inthe 
relay race the M. I. T. team was ahead until 
the last relay, when Gallagher, W. P. I., went 
tothe front. He fell, however, on a turn, and 
W. Batchelder leaped over him into the lead. 
Gallagher leaped to his feet and spurted to the 
front again. At the finish the two were shoul- 
der by shoulder, when Batchelder fell beneath 
the tape, and Gallagher breasted it only to fall 
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beyond. It has lately become the fashion to 
regard athletic meetings as insipid and dull, 
but if the popularity of relay races keeps on in- 
creasing, those for whom it is necessary to find 
fault willprotest rather against such intense 
excitement and emulation. 

The races were run on a fourteen-lap track. 
Following is the summary : 

Forty-yard dash—L. W. McQuirk, Suffolk 
A. C, (8 ft), first; S. A. Coombs, Boston A. A. 
(2 ft.6in.), second. Time, 4 3-5s. 

Match, one-mile walk—W. A. Beaudette, 
Worcester A. C., first; M. J. Doyle, Suffolk 
A. C., second. Time, 7m. 27 3-5s. 

Team races, 16 laps, four-lap relays—Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, first ; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, second. ‘Time, 4m. 
43 3-58. : 

Eight hundred and eighty yards run, 11 start- 
ers—S. A. Coombs, Boston A. A. (18 yds.), first ; 
A. Blake, Harvard A. A. (25 yds.), second ; 
H. L, Dadmun, Worcester A. C. (8 yds.), third. 
Time, 2m. 51-55. 

Team race, mile and a half, half-mile relays 
—St. Annes, of Worcester, first ; Sacred Hearts, 
of Worcester, second. Time, 7m. 4 1-2s. 

Mile walk, 6 starters—W. A. Beaudette, Wor- 
cester A. C. (scratch), first; L. P. Strong, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic I. (35s.), second. Time, 8m. 

Mile run, 8 starters—C. A. Poland, Worcester 
A.C. (go yds.), first; A. C. Dowling, Suffolk 
A. C. (90 yds.), second. Time, 4m. 41s. 

Running high jump, 6 contestants—G. C. 
Cheney, Harvard A. A. (2 1-2 in.), first, 5 ft. 
1-2 in.; E. W. Earle, Worcester A. C. (5 in.), 
second, 5 ft. 7 in.; J. Crane, Jr., Boston A. A. 
(3 in.), third, 5 ft. 6 1-2 in. 

Pole vault, 6 contestants—P. A. Dowd, St. 
Annes (15 in.), first, 10 ft. gin.; J. Crane, Jr., 
Boston A. A. (scratch), 10 ft. 5 1-2 in.; E. A. 
Kinsley, Worcester A. C. (8 in.), 10 ft. 5 in. 

Fesruary 11.—The fourth annual indoor 
handicap meeting of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation was the most successful of the kind ever 
given in New England, and marks a probable 
transition between the usual games composed 
entirely of handicap events, and games in 
which the prominent features are special match 
races and relay races. The forty-yard dash for 
novices was won by Maynard Ladd, of Har- 
vard, in 4 4-5s., which, until Bloss’ race of a 
year ago, stood as the world’s record. For the 
mile run, E. W. Hjertberg, New Jersey A. C., 
failed to appear, and the indoor record which 
he was expected to break, was not approached 
by A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. C., his only rival. In 
the high jump, however, M. F. Sweeney, 
Xavier A. C., broke G. R. Fearing’s world’s 
record by a quarter of an inch, jumping 6 
ft. 2 1-2 in., without once touching the bar, 
and on his last jump cleared it so wide that it 
seemed probable that, had he sochosen, he could 
have bettered his own outdoor record of 6 ft. 
41-2in. Yet, there is this consolation, that if 
he continues to raise the record a quarter of an 
inch at atime, many more spectators will see 
his marvelous performances. The most inter- 
esting of the match races was the mile run 
between Elmer L. White, Suffolk A. C., the 
present New England champion, and W. H. 
Allison, Worcester A. C., the ex-champion. It 
was a waiting race, and, on the final spurt, 
White won by a shoulder in 4m. 52 1-5s. 
By far the most exciting event of the evening 
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was the Yale-Harvard relay race. In spite of 
the absence of Butterworth and Sanford, the 
two best runners at Yale, the team made a very 
creditable showing, and kept well along with a 
team that is undoubtedly the finest of the kind 
Harvard has ever put in the field. Brewer 
is the New England champion in the quar- 
ter-mile, and is capable at his best of bettering 
52s. Merrill was a scant second last year to 
Wright, of Havard, in the intercollegiate 
games ; time, 50 3-5s. Bingham has bettered 
52s, and Garcelon, an entirely new man, has 
already shown form little inferior to these. 
Under favorable circumstances this team could 
undoubtedly lower the world’s record, 3m. 
28 3-5s., made last spring by the team of the 
Havard class of 1892. 

Following is a summary of the events : 

Half-mile, special race, between Frank 
Rowe, Suffolk A. C., and J. J. McLaughlin, 
Worcester A. C., won by McLaughlin. Time, 
2m. 13 2-5s. 

One-mile, special race, between Elmer 
White, Suffolk A. C., and W. H. Allison, 
Worcester A. C., won by Allison. Time, 4m. 
52 I-5s. 

Amherst-Dartmouth relay race (1560 yds.), 
won by Amherst — G. Brooks, W. W. 
Tucker, F. M. Belden and C. R. Hodgden. 
Time, 3m. 27 3-5s. 

Suffolk-Worcester relay race (1560 yds.), won 
by Suffolk—Frank Rowe, Keene, Voudell, 
Drumm. Time, 3m. 50 I-5s. 

Yale-Harvard relay race (1560 yds.), won by 
Harvard—C. Brewer, N. W. Bingham, W. B 
Garcelon, S. M. Merrill. Time, 3m. 22 3-5s. 

Forty-yard dash, novice— Final heat, M. 
Ladd, Harvard A. A., first; O. W. Whitte- 
more, Harvard A. A., second; H. Leeds, Yale 
A. A., third. Time, 4 4-5s. 

Forty-yard dash handicap, 9 ft. limit—W. 
F. Baker, 7 ft., Harvard A. A., first; A. B. P. 
Straight, Boston University A. A., 6 ft., second ; 
M. Ladd, Harvard A. A., 7 ft., third. Time, 


4 3-58. 

Mile walk—H. F. Houghton, Amherst Col- 
lege A. A. (458.), first, 7m. 31 3-5s.; W. A. 
Beaudett, Worcester A. C. (20s.), second ; S. H. 
Bunnell, Trimount A. C. (35s.), third. 

Mile run, 80 yards limit—A. J. Walsh, Xavier 
A. A. (5 yds.), first; A. C. Dowling, Suffolk A. 
C. (80 yds.), second ; E. B. Dolan, Boston Uni- 
versity A. (75 yds.), third. Time, 4m. 
41 3-5s. 

Forty-five yard hurdle race, 9 ft. limit—B. 
Hurd, Jr., Boston A. A., 2 ft., first; O.W. Shead, 
Boston A. A., scratch, second; K. Brown, Har- 
vard, A. A., 6 ft., third. Time, 6 2-5s. 

Six hundred yard run, 30 yard limit—W. A. 
Lohnes, Worcester A. C., 25 yards, first; W. 
W. Blakemore, Roxbury Latin School, 30 yds., 
second ; F. E. Stetson, Harvard A. A., 18 yds., 
third. Time, 1m. 21 I-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by M. F. Swee- 
ney, Xavier A. A. (scratch), 6 ft. 2 1-2 in.; 
C. J. Paine, Jr., Boston A. A. (6 in.), 5 ft. 8 in. 
second; S. A. McComber, Boston A 
(31-2 in.), 5 ft. ro in., third. Above are actual 
performances. Joun Corin, ’92. 

WE are informed by a member of the An- 
napolis football team that in the last game 
against West Point the score was 32-16. The 
score of the previous game was 24-0 in favor 
of Annapolis. 
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Tue interesting news comes from Boston that 
General Paine and his son will build a cup-de- 
fender, and that a syndicate will build another 
for the Adams Brothers to sail. Both boats 
will be of steel. Thus five American craft are 
insured, and one of them is nearly certain to be 
swift enough to keep the old trophy on this side 
of the Atlantic. Threeof them will be from the 
Herreshoff yard, while the others will be built 
at South Boston by Lawley from the lines of 
the Paines—fére e¢ fids—and from a design by 
Stewart & Binney, successors to Edward Bur- 
gess. The skipper of the Paine cup-defender 
has not yet been announced, but both the gen- 
eral and his son, as well as the ‘t Adams boys,” 
are quite capable of’sailing a racing yacht with- 
out any professional aid, 

The reason why General Paine decided to 








build was because he thought it advisable that. 


the Herreshoff craft should be tested against a 
vessel from the board of another designer. The 
Herreshoffs, like William Fife, Jr., of the Clyde, 
have made their reputation by turning out very 
fast-sailing yachts of moderate size, and super- 
latively swift steam pleasure craft, like the Va- 
moose, for instance. Up to the present time 
they have neither designed nor built, so far as 
I can discover, any sailing yacht larger than the 
Wasp. 

In my own judgment I fully believe in the 
capacity of the Bristol firm to make a success 
of whatever yacht they contract for, regardless 
of size; but of course it is more satisfactory to 
know that in the trial races the Herreshoff 
boats shall have against them a yacht from such 
clever experts as General Paine and his son. 

Mr. Archibald Rogers, of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
is at the head of one New York syndicate ; 
Commodore Morgan leads the other. Both of 
these are building at Bristol by the Herreshoffs. 

The prospective cup-defender which Messrs. 
Archibald Rogers, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
John E. Brooks have contracted with the Her- 
reshoffs to build, will be sailed by Capt. Henry 
Haff, who was formerly in charge of the J/ay- 
flower, that vanquished the Ga/atea, and the 
Volunteer, that so easily defeated the ThzstZe. 
Later he had charge of the 7z#anza. He is one 
of the smartest racing skippers in the world, 
and the syndicate named above is to be con- 
gratulated on securing his services. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s Herreshoff cutter 
will be in charge of Charles Barr, whose record 
in the M/zxerva and in the Wasp is probably 
unprecedented in the annals of racing. Barr is 
a Scotchman by birth, but is a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. His experience asa 
racing skipper on the other side of the big pond 
should be most valuable, as Mr. Carroll intends 
to sail against all the smart new English cutters, 
including that of the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Dunraven's Va/kyrze and the new Fife cutter. 


The Herreshoff racer owned by the syndicate 
of which Commodore E. D. Morgan is the chief, 
will be in command of Captain Hansen, whose 
last vessel was Frederick S. Grinnell’s smart 
little schooner Quzckstep. He is a native of 
Norway, a resident of New Bedford, and a 
smart sailing master. He will no doubt get all 
the speed possible out of the Morgan cutter. 

The first general meeting for the year of the 
New York Yacht Club was held on February 3d. 
Reports from the officers showed that the affairs 
of the club were prosperous. The following 
officers were elected: Commodore, Edwin D. 
Morgan, steam yacht J/ay,; vice-commodore, 
William Butler Duncan, Jr., cutter Huron, 
rear commodore, Ralph N. Ellis, schooner . 
yacht /roguozs; secretary, J. V. S. Oddie; 
treasurer, F. W. J. Hurst; measurer, John 
Hyslop ; fleet surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M.D.; 
Regatta Committee, S. Nicholson Kane, Ches- 
ter Griswold and Irving Grinnell ; Committee on 
Admissions, Edward M. Brown, Frank T. Rob- 
inson, James C. Bergen, Daniel T. Worden and 
Robert Center; House Committee, E. A. 
Houghton, Frank M. Cronise, A. B. Jones and 
L. Vaughan Clark; Library Committee, J. M. 
Woodbury, M.D., William Gardner and San- 
ford B. Pomeroy. 

Commodore Gerry, in retiring from the office 
which he has held for so many years, made an 
eloquent speech. A vote of thanks was passed, 
recognizing his efforts in the club's behalf. 

I am glad to be able to report that the New 
York Yacht Racing Association is flourishing. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of its bene- 
ficial efforts among the smaller clubs of this 
city and vicinity. The reports of the officers 
were quite encouraging. Arrangements were 
made for the annual regatta on Labor Day, and 
it is prophesied that this event—should the 
weather prove propitious—will be even more 
successful than in previous years. 

Commodore Sutton is having a fine schooner 
yacht built for him at Poillon’s shipyard, South 
Brooklyn. He is a bright, progressive yacht- 
ing man, and under his guidance the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club has prospered in an unprecedented 
manner. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor has determined to give 
a fillip to Newport yachting next season by the 
presentation of two cups worth $600 each, to 
be sailed for on July 25th, July 27th, and, ifneces- 
sary, on July 29th. Mr. Astor, in a letter to 
Commodore Gerry, defines the conditions of 
the contest, which need not be detailed here, 
but which are such as cannot fail to prove of 
pre-eminent interest and value. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Yacht Club the following officers were elected: 
Commodore, Frank R. Laurence, steam yacht 
Thyra, vice-commodore, John H. Flagler, 
steam yacht J/so/ene,; rear commodore, G. 
Weaver Loper, steam yacht 4 venel; secretary, 
Thomas L. Scovill; treasurer, George W. 
Hall ; fleet surgeon, Charles I. Pardee, M. D. ; 
measurer, Charles H. Haswell ; consulting en- 
gineer, George W. Magee, U.S. N.; trustees 
(to serve three years), Clement Gould, steam 
yacht Adrozt, and Edwin S. Chapin ; Regatta 
Committee, George W. Hall, William S. Alley, 
Stephen W. Roach, Isaiah Paxson and Joseph 
K. Hegeman. 

The Eastern Yacht Club has elected the 
following officers: Commodore, J. Malcolm 
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Forbes; vice-commodore, William Amory 
Gardner ; rear commodore, Charles F. Adams, 
2d; secretary, William S. Eaton, Jr.; treas- 
urer, Patrick T. Jackson; measurer, Henry 
Taggard; Members of the Council at Large, 
Augustus Hemenway and F. E. Peabody; 
Regatta Committee, William S. Eaton, Jr.; 
Patrick T. Jackson, Augustus N. Rantoul, 
Thomas Nelson and Henry H. Buck; Com- 
mittee on Admissions, R. i. Stevenson, Gor- 
don Dexter, F. E. Peabody, C. F. Adams, 
2d, and William S. Eaton, Jr.,; House Com- 
mittee, Dudley L. Pickman, Edward B. Haven, 
T. Wattson Merrill, George P. Messervy and 
William S. Eaton, Jr. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club's 
new officers are: For trustees to succeed J. 
Frederick Tams and William B, Simonds 
(whose terms of office expire, but who are eli- 
gible for re-election), George H. B. Hill, Auguste 
P. Montant, Herbert L. Satterlee and Henry 
Stanton ; for commodore, Francis H. Weeks, 
schooner J/ontauk ; for vice-commodore, E. C. 
Benedict, steamer Ozezda; for rear commo- 
dore, Herman Clarke, cutter Orzsa ; for secre- 
tary, Leon F. d’Oremieux ; for treasurer, Wal- 
ter C. Hubbard ; for measurer, John Hyslop ; 
for fleet surgeon, J. West Roosevelt, M.D.; 
for fleet chaplain, George R. Vandewater, D.D.; 
for Race Committee, Irving Cox, Robert W. 
Gibson, Walter C. Kerr, W. Emlen Roose- 
velt and Robert C. Townsend; for House 
Committee, George Bullock, Sidney Chubb, 
Auguste P. Montant, Francis T. Underhill 
and Frederic D. Weekes; for Committee on 
Lectures and Entertainments, Prescott H. But- 
ler, Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Chenery, 
U.S. N., and Charles A. Post ; for Committee 
on Lines and Models, John Hyslop, A. Cary 
Smith and William P. Stephens ; for Library 
Committee, James T. Horn, Henry Marquand 
and Edward M. Townsend, Jr.; for Committee 
on Exhibits, Wilmot T. Cox, William Gardner 
and W. Kintzing Post; for Law Committee, Sid- 
ney Chubb, Alfred Ely and Arthur D. Weekes. 

The Knickerboker Yacht Club has held its 
annual meeting. That it is in the line of pro- 
gressive achievement may be gathered from 
the fact that there are 183 members and 59 
yachts on the roll, as against 90 members and 
33 yachts one year ago. Following is a list of 
the new officers: Commodore, A. N. Holden ; 
vice-commodore, H. Stephenson ; rear commo- 
dore, Dr. Charles L. Browne ; treasurer, Charles 
Coughtry; secretary, O. H. Chellborg ; meas- 
urer, E. P. Mowton; fleet surgeon, E. Ringer, 
M. D.; Board of Directors, E. M. Macdon- 
ald, Charles R. Smith, Jr., G. K. Rosenquest, 
George A. Gage and William H. Ward. 

The Hudson River Yacht Club has elected 
the following officers: Commodore, Henry F. 
Allen; vice-commodore, E. Langerfeld ; secre- 
tary. A. G. Buckholtz; treasurer, R. V. Free- 
man; measurer, David Little; fleet surgeon, 
Dr. William Geoghan ; steward, J. Hufnagel ; 
Board of Trustees, James Stilger, John Kelly, 
S. E. Burns, George Allen, William Anderson, 
R. V. Freeman, T. P. Wilson, James E. Gro- 
ver, C. Walden and E. Helmstadt. The secre- 
tary’s report for 1892 showed that thirty-three 
sailing yachts and three under construction, 
six steam yachts and one building, and two 
naphtha launches made up the club’s fleet. 

The newly elected officers of the New York 
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Yacht Racing Association are: President, 
Commodore B. F. Sutton, Brooklyn Yacht Club; 
vice-president, Commodore N. L. Rowe, Pavo- 
nia Yacht Club; secretary, George Parkhill, 
Columbia Yacht Club; treasurer, R. K. Mc- 
Murray, Staten Island Athletic Club; Execu- 
tive Committee, Daniel O'Reilly, Brooklyn 
Yacht Club, chairman;-Charles E. Cameron, 
Newark Y. C.; Charles Bevers, Yonkers Cor- 
inthian Y.C.; E. N. Griffiths, Harlem Y. C.; 
and Richard Outwater, Indian Harbor Y. C. 

The Pavonia Yacht Club, which is in a pros- 
perous financial condition, has decided to buy 
an additional plot of land at Atlantic Highlands, 
which gives them a frontage of 100 feet with a 
depth of 255 feet. The following officers have 
been elected : 

Commodore, Norman L. Rowe ; vice-commo- 
dore, Frank M. Randall; fleet captain, George 
James ; financial secretary, W. F. Tobin ; re- 
cording secretary, Benjamin F. Soper ; treas- 
urer, William Chester ; fleet surgeon, Dr. Van 
Mater. 

An ice-yacht race for the Challenge Pennant 
took place over the Poughkeepsie course, in 
a fresh southwester, on February 9th. The 
Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club were the chal- 
lengers. ‘This trophy has been held for several 
years by the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club, 
Mr. John A. Roosevelt, with the /czc/e, having 
been, thus far, the successful defender. This 
year, Jack Frost, owned by Mr. Archibald 
Rogers, wins. J/czc/e made an error at the 
start and was ruled out, but sailed over the 
course ‘‘for fun” with the rest of the racers 
andwas beaten. The course was twenty miles, 
and Jack Frost's time was 49 min. 30 sec. 
The North Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club 
sailed three races off Red Bank on the same 
day (February goth), Rocket (George Coley), 
kdna M., owned by Charles Allen, Jr., and 
Georgie (C. P. Irwin) being the winners in 
their respective classes. The course was ten 
miles, and the best time, 23 min. 5 sec., 
was made by Rocked in the first class. 

A. J. KENEALY. 
ROWING. 

The movement to confine participation in 
intercollegiate athletics to dova fide undergrad- 
uates, which is now so well started, will eventu- 
ally affect rowing contests, and deserves notice. 
It seems to me that the matter has hardly been 
sufficiently considered in all its bearings. 
Several of our larger colleges are becoming 
universities by slow degrees. As a conse- 
quence, at many of them there are profession- 
al schools for graduates of lesser institutions 
and of their own undergraduate departments. 
Most of these students are dona fide members 
of the university, and it would seem a great 
hardship upon them to cut them off from active 
athletics. It would certainly work a great 
present harm to make the change a sudden one, 
to take effect at once. It seems to me that a 
rule can be adopted to meet with this situation, 
without in any way jeopardizing the represent- 
ative character of crews or teams. I would 
suggest the following rule : 

‘* No member of a graduate department who 
shall have exceeded five years from the date of 
his matriculation or entrance shall be eligible ; 
nor shall any special student of less than one 
year’s standing be eligible. In no case shall a 
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member of another college or university becom- 
ing in any manner a special student, under- 
graduate, or member of a graduate department, 
be eligible, unless his attendance at his former 
college or university was for a period of one 
year or less, and he has since regularly attended 
lectures or recitations for at least one year at his 
present institution.” 

It seems to me that this rule would meet the 
trouble and would exclude all possibility of pro- 
fessionalism. Under it no man could become a 
member of any crew or team unless he were a 
bona fide member of the institution. It is 
hardly likely that any one would care to pay 
a man’s expenses for over a year, in order to 
have him row at the end of his second year. 
The rule would permit graduates of less ‘than 
five years’ standing to be eligible, and also 
special students of over one year’s standing. 
who were genuine undergraduates It would 
also allow men, who for some good reason may 
have changed their college in their first year, 
and become dona fide members of their adopted 
institution, to participate. 

It is indeed singular that there should be any 
necessity for guarding against a professional 
element in college athletics. How self-respect- 
ing gentlemen, no matter how youthful, can 
stoop to dishonorable methods, is mconceivable. 
A victory won under such circumstances is, to 
say the least, discreditable. It is the triumph 
of a trickster. 
Yale and Harvard in line for the elevation of 
their inter-’varsity contests above even the sus- 
picion of such methods. MHarvard’s position 
regarding this year’s boat-race is entirely logi- 
cal and consistent, and it would seem entirely 
proper that the change should not be made 
while it can affect doxa fide members of either 
university at present in attendance. If it is 
mace now, it should be to take effect with the 
beginning of the next college year, in order 
that all may adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions. Rowing is one of the sports at Har- 
vard and Yale, certainly, which is above sus- 
picion at present. 

This agitation, looking to the parting of college 
sports from all professionalism and shady meth- 
ods, is one of the strongest arguments in support 
of my repeated contention in this department, 
in favor of making the training and preparation 
for all contests as open and above board as pos- 
sible. Abolish secrecy, and a long stride in the 
right direction will have been taken. 

I have received information regarding the 
proposed international regatta, to be held dur- 
ing the World’s Fair, which leads me to believe 
that a grand opportunity is to be there offered 
for a series of boat races such as the world has 
never seen. The course to be chosen is still 
somewhat in doubt, but of the two or three 
likely ones any one would be excellent. It is 
proposed to offer a valuable cup as a prize for 
the winner of a race confined to crews from 
various colleges and universities. The man- 
agement is making great efforts to secure 
entries from the leading American and English 
universities and hopes for success. I sincerely 
hope crews from these institutions will be en- 
tered. The regatta will probably take place in 
August, late enough to allow the Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, and University of Pennsylvania 
crews to recuperate after their annual engage- 
ments. An article bearing especially upon this 
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matter is now in course of preparation, and will 
be published at an early date. Meanwhile I 
trust the various boat clubs interested will care- 
fully consider the desirability of taking part in 
the affair. As I am incommunication with the 
authorities, I should be happy to receive any 
suggestions in any way relating to the regatta, 
and to forward the names of any clubs desiring 
to enter. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
most rigid rules regarding the amateur stand- 
ing of all competitors will be enforced. 

I was very much pleased to note the vigorous 
action taken by the Executive Committee of the 
National Association < Amateur Oarsmen at 
its recent meeting in New York. In order that 
the association may gain the respect and co-op- 
eration of all amateurs, it is essential that its 
ranks should be purgea of all trace of profes- 
sionalism. ‘The style of rowing of its members 
will improve with its improvement in Jersonne/. 

The earnest efforts made at Columbia to put 
a ‘varsity crew afloat have failed. ‘This is most 
regrettable. It remains to be seen whether any 
crew will ever be turned out until there 1s a 
complete reorganization of methods and men. 

Captain Ives has a large number of men in 
training. Balliet and Gallander will probably 
be among the missing ones from last year’s 
crew. However, the new men are most prom- 
ising. Captain Vail has started in on his task 
of making a crew out of new material. The 
following correspondence is worthy of preserv- 
ing : 

NEW HAVEN, January 21, 1893. 
D. R. VAIL: 

DEAR SIR—Yale has decided to try to confine all her 
athletics to undergraduate students, and in accordance 
with this determination, I hereby offer to row the 
annual race with Harvard under the following specifi- 
cations, which are to be substituted for the first sen- 
tence in Rule 26 of the rules which at present govern 
the boat races between Harvard and Yale: 

‘*“No member of a graduate department or special 
student shall be eligible, nor any undergraduate who 
is registered or has attended lectures or recitals at any 
other university or college, nor any undergraduate 
who is not pursuing a course for a degree requiring an 
attendance of at least three years." 

Unless I hear from you to the contrary by the second 
of February, I shall consider that you do not accept this 
amendment and that the race this year will be accord- 
ing to the rules now existing between Harvard and 
Yale. Yours very truly 

SHERWOOD B. IVES, Capt. Y. U. B.C. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., January 30, 1893. 

SHERWOOD B. IvVEs, Capt. Yale Univ ersity Crew : 

DEAR SIR—I have received your letter of January 
21, proposing that the Yale-Harvard race be rowed by 
crews made up exclusively of undergraduates. We 
are in full sympathy with the recent action of the 
Intercollegiate Football Association, and Harvard is 
ready to co-operate with Yale in an attempt to exclude 
the professional and the imported athlete. But our 
men think that these two evils may be removed by an- 
other method which is not open to the objection of dis- 
qualifying entire departments of the university. The 
question of methods is now receiving careful consid- 
eration, but whatever method be finally agreed upon, 
we think now, as both Yale and Harvard representa- 
tives thought at the Dual League Conference in 1800, 
that a change of so radical a nature ought not to go 
into effect at once, with the result of disqualifying 
students now at the university, and eligible as mem- 
bers of athletic teams under the existing rules. For 
these reasons we prefer to row the race this year under 
the agreement as it now stands. 

Yours very truly, 
DAVIS R. VAIL. 


Both these letters have the right ring to 
them. 
Nothing startling has occurred in the nego- 
tiations for the international race. 
CHASE MELLEN. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





Wirn the advent of sweet spring the photog- 
rapher will turn his attention to photography 
like a giant refreshed ; overhaul his apparatus 
item by item, taking advantage of bright sun- 
shine to wrap both head and back of camera in 
the focusing-cloth, and search for a possible 
pinhole or other leak in the bellows, that so 
often produces unaccountable fogging on other- 
wise perfect negatives ; give a touch of oil, 
which must be almost all wiped off again, to 
metallic moving parts; carefully, with an old 
soft, silk handkerchief, remove dust and *‘scum ” 
from the lenses; thoroughly dust everything, and 
generally see that everything is in perfect order. 

His arms thus furbished and ready for the 
fray, he will, like a prudent general, take yet 
another look over the victories of previous 
seasons, to see whether he may not learn some- 
thing that will be helpful in the coming cam- 
paign. In such an examination what does the 
average amateur see? A beggarly account of 
empty boxes! A large number of prints, and 
a larger number of negatives that have never 
been printed from, the proportion of good to 
bad bearing a close relation to that of the 
bread and sack of the immortal Falstaff. 

There are, of course, amateur photographers 
that, season after season, make a record of 
which any photographer may well be proud, 
but, like angels’ visits, they are few and far be- 
tween, their success tending only to strengthen 
the feeling of regret that so much material and 
time should have been wasted on such meager 
results. 

But for this, as for all the other ills to which 
flesh is heir, there is a cause, and it has this 
advantage over some of the others—that for 
it there is a cure, the cause being what I may, 
for want of a better word, call universalism, 
and the cure specialism. 

If my diagnosis be correct, there cannot be 
any doubt as to the efficacy of the cure, or 
difference of opinion as to this being the proper 
time to enforce the discarding of the one and 
urge the adoption of the other. 

While it is true that in the production of 
pictures photography has limits much nar- 
rower than those of the palette and brush, 
they are wide enough to make photography 
no exception to the rule, equally applicable to 
all the arts and sciences, that demands for their 
successful practice or study division of labor, 
or, as it is now called, ‘‘ specialism.” There is 
no denying the fact that the great ones of the 
earth, those who have by their study and 
achievements made for themselves both name 
and fame, have done so by taking up one 
branch of the art or science to which they 
devoted themselves, and gone in for it for 
all that itis worth ; and those who would excel, 
or achieve even moderate success in photog- 
raphy, must follow the good example—must 
select one particular branch and give to it the 
whole of their-attention. 


The selection of the particular branch is, 
however, a matter of much importance. Pre- 
dilection should go for much, and convenience 
and opportunity perhaps for more; while the 
limits or comprehensiveness of their apparatus, 
especially with those who cannot always put 
their hands in their purses, will exercise either 
an encouraging or restraining influence. The 
lover of little children, who can enter into 
sympathy with them, and through whose 
magnetic influence they become as clay in the 
hands of the potter, need not go far afield for 
subjects with which photography is perhaps at 
its best, and with which, by a study of the laws 
of composition, light and shade, and a knowl- 
edge of the fitness of things, make pictures 
that will merit and meet with universal praise. 

Not less beautiful and interesting, although 
perhaps mainly to those of higher culture, are 
single figure studies of the emotions— devo- 
tion, hope, despair, etc.—and although for 
this branch suitable models are more difficult 
to find, yet when they are got and suitably 
managed, pictures may be made that will put 
to the blush nine-tenths of modern protes- 
sional studio work. 

For genre work, at least of the highest class, 
a certain sense of humor on the part of the 
photographer is a szze gua non; but he who 
possesses it has at his fingers’ ends the means of 
making a continuous round of pictures that 
will meet with universal approbation. Suitable 
models may be found in the streets of our vil- 
lages, and in the highways and byways, or 
with a stock of cheaply got up dresses and ap- 
pointments, the friends of the amateur may be 
utilized with advantage to the work and pleas- 
ure to themselves. 

Of animal photography it may truly be said, 
‘“The harvest is plenty, but the laborers are 
few.” There are many photographs of ani- 
mals made, but not one in a thousand worthy 
to be called a picture. As with children, so it 
is with animals. Zhezr photographer must 
enter into sympathy with them, gain their 
friendship or arouse their curiosity, and al- 
ways trying to lead, and never attempting to 
drive. He must never swap with ‘ That’s the 
best I can get,” but only press the bulb when 
he can say, ‘There! that’s just what I wanted.” 
He must, above all things, learn to watch and 
wait, believing that one really good and in 
every way satisfactory negative, although it 
may have taken a week to get it, is better than 
two or three dozen that are not so. : 

Of landscape photography I need say nothing 
except that it may with benefit be several times 
subdivided, and he who goes in for it should, 
above all things, cultivate the power of seeing. 

The sum of the matter, then, is this: The pho- 
tographer who aspires to be something better 
than a mere button-presser, and who has mas- 
tered the technique of photography, should, be- 
fore beginning the work of the season, become 
a specialist; should select one of photography’s 
many branches and resolve to give to it his un- 
divided attention. He should study that branch 
in all its phases, and fully comprehend both its 
possibilities and limitations ; try as far as pos- 
sible to see all that has been done by others in 
that direction, and, as far as possible, beginning 
where his predecessors left off, determine not to 
be satisfied till he has gone one better than the 
best. Jay SEE. 
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THE new Cash League 
is not meeting with that 
unanimous support of the 
baseball magnates origi- 
nally looked for. I under- 
stand that Boston,Chicago 
and New York are ‘‘shy.” If this is so, then 
the new organization will not have the easy 
time that was prophesied for it by the project- 
ors in Philadelphia. In the first blush of 
surprise when the scheme was sprung at Phil- 
adelphia, the impression was that all the clubs 
of the National League would be in it, but 
when the facts developed more explicitly, it 
was found that several of the biggest clubs were 
not going tobe in it; hence the roseate hues 
which environed the proposition as sprung at the 
Sporting Life dinner have become somewhat 
subdued and the claimed certainty of success 
becomes supplanted by a large-sized interroga- 
tion point. Again, when the idea was first 
projected into space, rumors were rife as to the 
probable wholesale desertion of the fast men 
from theranks of the League of American Wheel- 
men into those of the Cash Prize men. So far I 
have heard of one man who has positively 
stated that he would go with the new venture, 
but as this is only hearsay, I refrain from men- 
tioning his name for fear I may have been misin- 
formed and thus do him a grievous wrong. 

So I find the thing simmers down toa con- 
dition something like this. The original idea 
was that a// the baseball clubs of the National 
League were to be in the deal and that a good 
many of the fastest amateurs would join the 
Cash League. 

So far so good ! 

‘*The best laid plans o’ mice and men aft 
gang aglee.” The magnates are not a unit, 
and the cream of the amateurs refuse to be 
tempted. Where, therefore, will the Cash 
League find itself after a year’s experience? 

There certainly is music in the air, and the 
principal participants in the concert are the 
chief consul of New York and the Wheelman 
Co., with aside accompaniment by the Aear- 
zags andthe Wheel. I do not propose to take 
sides with any one in the controversy ; it will 
be a bitter fight, and the final battle-ground will 
be Philadelphia, on February 20th. The officials 
of the Empire State Division, L. A. W.., at their 
late meeting, passed some caustic resolutions 
reflecting on the business policy of the Wheel- 
man Co., and generally condemning the #7 
World as an official organ. The editor of the 
Bt World took off his coat and hit back. The 
chief consul at once retorted by writing a let- 
ter to the Executive Committee, L. A. W.. de- 
manding that the Wheelman Co. be brought to 
terms, and asking that a suit for libel be com- 
menced against that concern. The Az World 
got hold of the letter, published same, and trod 
still harder on the toes of the chief consuland his 
colaborers ; and so the merry war goeson. An 
attempt will be made to pass a resolution 


requiring the Wheelman Co, to publish in full all 
applicants’ post office addresses. This attempt 
will be vigorously opposed by the Wheelman 
Co. on the ground that it will lessen the value 
of their stock in trade, the mailing list, and 
render impossible the future issuance of a 
weekly official organ. As before stated, I am 
not inclined to take sides, though I have my 
personal opinion as to the merits of the case. 

M. Boulanger (not the famous French gen- 
eral, deceased) again comes to the front and 
announces that his celebrated mile-a-minute 
wheel will be in evidence by the time the snows 
give way to the warm spring sun. Well, we 
shall see what we shall see, and mayhap I shall 
have to get under cover for my light scoffings as 
to the possibility of the realizations of M. Bou- 
langer’s dreams. Mark, I say ‘tI may,” but I 
doubt it. 

Class B. lately manufactured by the Racing 
Board, for the benefit of a certain class of men 
who want to remain in the league, is practical- 
ly the revivification of the old promateur of 
Ducker’s palmy days. Personally, I am not in 
favor of this ‘‘ fish, flesh and fowl” business ; 
it is temporizing, and, to be frank, is whip- 
ping the‘ de’il” rounda stump. The L. A. W. 
has always stoutly maintained that it would 
have naught to do with professionals, and to- 
day it holds aloof and stops its immaculate ears 
whenever the word ‘ professional” is named in 
its pure presence. Now, I ama league man 
to the backbone, and it riles me to see this or- 
ganization juggling with Class B, which is noth- 
ing more or less than a class made for men who at 
heart are professionals, but have not the ‘‘ sand” 
to acknowledge same. It riles me because I 
feel that the league is not true to itself; it is 
trying to palm off a lobster for a cock-sparrow, 
or a sprat for a haunch of venison. 

I only regret that the Racing Board has not 
backbone enough to control racing professionals 
or ignore them entirely, and hold alone to a 
strict amateur definition and class. 

The men who favor Class B say that it will 
prevent a general exodus of the fast men from 
the L. A. W. to the Cash League. If this is so 
then Iam more than ever convinced that the 
L. A. W. is sailing under false colors and is 
trying to see if the left hand can perform a 
questionable act without the right hand finding 
it out. 

It will be very interesting to watch what ef- 
fect this Class B and the Cash League will have 
on the manufacturers, who now can secure the 
best men to ride for them in both cases. For 
my part and from what I have learned, I am 
satisfied that those manufacturers who in 1884- 
86 went into the team business thoroughly, will 
not hail the chance to repeat the experiment 
with any degree of enthusiasm. The new-in- 
the-business may take a hand in keeping a team 
of flyers, but a season’s experience will convince 
them all is not gold that glitters. 

Another amendment which will come up be- 
fore the Constitutional Convention at Philadel- 
phia will be the question of ‘instructed prox- 
ies ;” that is, a member who at a distance 
gives a proxy to a second party with instruc- 
tions to vote in a certain way on a certain ques- 
tion. I am down on that idea from the word 
go. Better entirely do away with the proxy 
than do away with the ability to change one’s 
opinion. In other words, the Constitutional 
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Convention ceases to be a deliberative body the 
moment you deprive the members thereof of the 
power to change opinion through the force of 
argument. If instructed proxies is to be the 
thing, then let the convention be held, and as the 
different questions come up for action, let the 
votes be cast without any arguments pro or con, 
for such discussion is just so much time wasted, 
as no amount of argument, however convincing, 
will change the result. It seems absurd on the 
face of it and is directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple which governs and makes deliberative 
bodies operative. A mail’ vote would be just 
as good and not nearly so expensive to the 
members. 

There is bound to be a stormy time at the 
L. A. W. Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, February 20th, when the proposed 
amendment of Mr. Watts, making white men 
only eligible to league membership, comes up 
for action. The league organ probably re- 
flects the true condition of sentiment in the 
organization when it editorially states that the 
league will never consent to so radical a 
change in the national constitution, and sug- 
gests that the anti-negro element be satisfied 
with asking for local option on the question. I 
am of opinion that this advice is sound, for 
while some such clause may be advisable and 
desirable in some sections of the country, in 
others it would be entirely out of place, if not 
objectionable. What would be safe and proper 
for divisions to adopt would not be justifiabie 
in the national organization. The sentiment 
of the vast majority of the citizens of the 
United States is not in favor of any organiza- 
tion which discriminates against the negro ; 
but there is no doubt that the divisions where 
negro membership may be objectionable should 
have the right to refuse membership to whom 
they please. Zhere zs not much use arguing 
against the fact that if in certain divisions 
negro membership is allowed, that it will prove 
disastrous to the interest of the L. A. W. in 
that district. Sentiment is all very well, andso 
far as the legal rights of colored men go, we 
must concede those rights. The league, how- 
ever, is largely, if not entirely, a social organi- 
zation, and, as such, the divisions should have 
the power to dictate as to who and who should 
not be eligible to membership in their territory. 
Of course the constitution of the L. A. W. 
must be changed before the divisions can have 
this power, for, as it now stands, color is no bar 
to membership in any division. 

This coming contest over the color question 
suggests a subject on which I have touched be- 
fore in terms of mild protest, but now is pre- 
sented an opportunity to observe that, as a cer- 
tain element of the L. A. W. objects to permit 
a certain class of citizens to enjoy the privileges 
of membership in the L. A. W., it would be 
well for the same body to take hold of the ques- 
tion of hoodlumism among its members. The 
constitution says that ‘‘any amateur wheelman 
of good character [italics are mine] * * * shall 
* * * be eligible to membership in this League.” 
Now, if ‘‘ good character” means anything, it at 
least means common respect for conduct such 
as becomes a gentleman. If aman is known to 
be a blackguard and a roisterer, one who ha- 
bitually disregards the ordinary decencies of 
respectable society, he would or ought to have 
hard work getting into the league, if decent 
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members would only keep a weather eye peeled. 
If, however, such men do get into the L. A.W., 
then, when they show themselves in their true 
colors, there ought to be some provision in the 
constitution and by-laws of that organization by 
which they could be expelled. It would only need 
a few sharp examples, and the ‘ push” would 
not be so obnoxiously prominent as it has been 
in several cases in the past. It is all nonsense 
to claim, in extenuation of these exhibitions of 
hoodlumism, that ‘‘ boys will be boys.” If the 
disgrace that goes with these exhibitions simply 
fell on those who were guilty, I wouldn’t open 
my mouth, as it would be none of my business ; 
but when the good name of the league suffers 
and wheelmen generally suffer in consequence, 
then indeed it becomes very much my business, 
and serious business too. Unless the league 
take measures to throttle this turbulent element, 
I miss my guess if the rowdies in the ranks of 
the L. A. W. do not give that organization a 
most unsavory name. HE PROWLER. 


THE pneumatic tire has introduced a new 
factor in travel—it has imprisoned the air and 
subjected it to our use. The fundamental pur- 
pose of a pneumatic tire is to enable us to ride 
upon air—an attractive and fascinating idea, 
because what can be lighter or softer than air? 
The soft and intangible properties of this elu- 
sive agent, though, depend upon circumstances 
for their value. Compressed air confined ina 
pneumatic engine can be expelled with force 
enough from aquarter-inch nozzle to kill a man 
instantly. Confined in a tennis ball, it will re- 
bound forty feet from the ground. Itcan be as 
hard as iron, or softer than down. Builders of 
pneumatic tires should bear this in mind, and 
take their hints from the tennis ball rather than 
from the pneumaticengine. The problem, then, 
is to successfully confine the air and retain all 
resiliency. 

Many of the manufacturers of to-day harness 
the air in a structure of rubber and linen so 
hardened and dense as to entirely prevent that 
important element and foundation of the true 
pneumatic —air— from performing its proper 
functions. 

Messrs. Bidwell have published a very inter- 
esting pamphlet on the subject of ‘‘ Air: its 
Soft and Hard Side,” in which they sum up the 
subject. A perfect pneumatic tire should con- 
sist of four parts: the air-tube, its specially 
woven restraining jacket, and the valve (these 
three parts to be made capable of withstanding 
a pressure of at least 250 pounds), and, fourth, 
the outside cover or wearing shoe, which should 
be a wearing shoe only, and not called upon to 
withstand the least pressure or to bear any 
portion of the strain of the air-tube. A tire 
constructed upon this principle will be a true 
pneumatic — durable, light, lively and easy to 
propel with speed and comfort. The differ- 
ence between this tire and one constructed 
upon false principles will be appreciated by a 
single trial, and the rider will realize what is 
meant by ‘‘ air: its soft and hard side.” 

THE Stokes Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago have absorbed the Union Manufactur- 
ing and Plating Company, and the amalga- 
mated companies, with a capital of $250,000, 
will mutually benefit by the transaction. 

Our readers will find Outinc’s ‘‘ Yearly Re- 
view of the Trade” on pages 133-6 of this issue. 
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Durinc rude March’s blustering span there is 
comparatively little for knight of rod and gun 
to do, except he be so happily situated that he 

can treat himself to a Southern trip. Visitors 

to and residents of the sunny belt of course 
have plenty of sport, while we of the chilly 
North must bide in such patience as we may 
be possessed of, till climatic changes bring 
again our merry days. Just at present, when 
rods are altogether “idle, and when about the 
only lawful occupation for the gun is at the 
traps, a little chat about guns and their use 
may be in order. 

Veteran of many fields, and that wondrously 
informed man—he who knows that there is but 
one ‘‘ best gun” on earth, and that one his own 
—need not dally over this page. Most of us 
have some such idea concealed about our per- 
sons, and I know better than to attempt to ad- 
vise either the man who knows as much about 
the subject as I do, or the other fellow, who is 
positive he knows it all. What is said about 
guns is merely intended for the information of 
novices, such as write me frequently, asking for 
enlightenment upon the very subjects here dis- 
cussed. Such men and youths are figuring 
upon purchasing a sporting outfit, and, not 
being experienced, seek information. 

In the first place, let me say to the intending 
purchaser: Buy the finest weapon that your 
purse can affor d, and if in doubt between a high 
figure and one a few dollars less, decide, if 
possible, in favor of the more expensive article. 
Remember that when buying a gun you can, 
for enough money, secure a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever—a weapon which, with proper 
care and freedom from accident, should last a 
man for his lifetime. Some men argue that 
buying a gun is something like buying a watch ; 
z. é., that anything more than, say, twenty- -five 
dollars paid for it is simply expended for fancy 
engraving, ornamented stock and extra finish, 
none of which adds to the gun’s shooting quali- 
ties or real usefulness. Such an argument is 
mere bosh. 

I'll admit that it is possible to purchase a 
watch for a mere trifle that will keep time in a 
sort of a way; but who will affirm that a solid- 
gold repeater is not better than a nickel street- 
car driver’s pride? * Good material, properly 
finished so as to guarantee lasting, wearing 
qualities and accuracy, cannot be put into a 
cheap watch. And so ’tis with guns. Things 

made to look like guns are sold for as lowa 
figure as twenty- -five dollars, but I want no 
such ‘‘gaspipes” at my shoulder. As the 
cheap watch keeps time in a fashion, so does 
the cheap gun perform. It ‘will kill birds 
fairly well for a time if held straight, but 
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it will not stand continuous use, and it may 
contain a flaw or flaws in the barrels, which 
the owner of it may not detect until too late. 
When the cheap watch wears out and breaks, 
no great harm can result; but when a sham- 
dam gun concludes to spread itself, it— well, 

that is another story! If I had a fair young 
son, full of promise and with a few ounces of 
gray matter scattered through his intellect — if 
I took pride in the boy and dreamed of future 
Presidential candidature or high position in 
church or state for him—just about the last 
place on the Lord’s earth where I’d want to see 
him stand would be before, behind or along- 
side of one of these infernal machines known 
as a cheap gun. He might load and fire it 
many times with no other results than a crack, 

a smoke and perhaps a dead bird or animal; 

and he might also only fire a few times, but 
once too often, and go single-sculling across the 
river Styx, in consequence of his suwpposed-to- 
be-sane parent's criminal folly in giving him a 
weapon to use which was liable to blow ahead, 
or an arm or a few sections of hands off him 
at a most unexpected and unfavorable time. 

An honestly made, good gun, safe asa gun 

can be, costsmoney. The materials of which 

it is made are expensive, and the artisans who 
make a fine gun the beautiful thing it is, de- 
mand high wages when the ‘ ghost walks.” 
All these things combine to make the cost of 
production of a proved, reliable weapon con- 
siderable; and if some of the cash paid for 
it does go to defray the expense of artistic 
engraving and finish, is it not better to stand 
the shot, and at once own a gun that will last 
a lifetime, and always be safe, reliable and a 
pleasure to its owner, and one which he need 
never feel ashamed to produce for comparison 
with the best of ’em? 

Another great advantage of buying a gun 
that is safe, efficient, handsome and good to 
stand the test of long usage is that the fewer 
guns a man uses the better for his shooting. 
Guns differ in actual handling, though they may 
be almost exactly the same in weight measure- 
ments, drop of stock, and shooting qualities. 
When once a man owns a gun that will make 
uniform patterns with sufficient penetration, 
that fits him properly and seems almost to come 
to shoulder of itself, he should guard it jeal- 
ously, for he has just "what is necessary for good 
shooting, and if he part with such tried weapon 
he may search a long time in vain for another 
as good. 

Unless the intending purchaser finds an ex- 
ceptionally favorable opportunity for securing 
second hand a weapon of fine make and proved 
merit at a low figure, it is better to purchase a 
new one. In these days of perfected hammer- 
less ejectors, many a fine piece with what we 
now term the old-fashioned hammers can be se- 
cured for a trifling figure comparatively. But 
unless such a gun is an extraordinarily good one, 
offered dirt cheap, and the intending purchaser 
cannot possibly afford a more modern one of 
nearly equal grade, it is better to refuse the 
‘*bargain.” The hammerless gun is a decided 
improvement and much safer than the old 
style. The great majority of gun accidents are 
scored against the hammers directly or indirect- 
ly, and the increased safety of the modern 
weapon is too important a feature to be over- 
looked. Ep. W. Sanpys. 











OUTDOOR PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 








TuereE is an old-fashioned sport that resur- 
rected itself about five years ago, and held for 
one season only; it was known as ‘‘ bobbing,” 
and had as many votaries in Canada that win- 
ter as dancing. The entire sport-loving world 
and his wife ‘‘ bobbed,” and the reason they 
did so was because it was more primitive than 
tobogganing, although not so much the back- 
bone of American sporting institutions as the 
old Indian and French sleds, known as ‘‘ tobog- 
gans,” which our modern love of luxury has 
cushioned and decorated until scarcely a rem- 
nant of the original bark craft is left. 

Grown men and women took to ‘‘bobbing” 
because they liked the sensation of school-boyish- 
ness and girlishness it recalled. People love to 
persuade themselves that the sports and pleas- 
ures of extreme youth have still a fascination 
and claim upon them. The very man who 
hangs with a bored air about the doorways of 
the ballroom, who twirls his mustache lan- 
guidly and murmurs in a 4/asé tone that ‘‘ his 
dancing days are over, you know,” is the iden- 
tical personage who to-morrow will do some 
childishly silly thing, just to show that he is as 
young as he ever was; and for this very reason 
people took to ‘‘ bobbing” that winter—and none 
of them was the worse off for this brief hour of 
childhood. 

For regular good old-time, hoe-down sport, 
‘‘ bobbing” carries the palm. The license to 
exercise one’s lungs is perhaps the greatest in- 
ducement ; for, merry as our outdoor maiden 
may be, stern, good breeding forbids her to 
‘‘yell” at her sports, as does her brother play- 
fellow. That is one weak spot, one ultra-con- 
servative clause in our freedom at physical 
exercise to-day. We may do anything in the 
sporting world, from a mild bout at tennis to 
a mild chase after the puck with hockey-stick 
and flashing steel of skate ; we may use sailors’ 
slang, brace our feet, and hang on with might 
and main to the sheet of a huge canvas, but 
never—never must we shout, or get masculine 
enough to blow the dust out of our throats with 
the enthusiasm that, born of intense excite- 
ment, expresses its being in what is commonly 
called ‘‘ yelling ;” and yet half the enjoyment 
men take out of sport is this same yelling. 
The curler yells himself hoarse. The sailor 
shouts to his sails and rigging; at lacrosse, 
baseball, hockey, races— everything at which 
our brothers congregate—they argue loudly, 
cheer vociferously, ‘‘yell” madly, and are 
all the better for it; but not so with lovely 
woman. She must still speak in her drawing- 


room tones; her vocal chords must never be 
exercised at recreation, or, if they are, she is 
spoken of as a ‘‘tomboy,” a ‘‘ hoyden,” or, 
worse still, people describe her in freezing 
tones as ‘‘very masculine.” So my lady’s 
lungs must not exist, unless indeed she grows 
mad enough to take to ‘‘ bobbing,” the only sport 
known whereat it is ‘‘ correct” to scream and 
shout at the top of one’s voice ; and unless you 
do this you may as well go home and put on 
your tea gown. 

A‘* bob” is not a lovely vehicle of sport ; in 
fact, it is the crudest-looking contrivance, out- 
side of a Red River cart and a French-Cana- 
dian ‘‘ jumper,” that may be seen in the North. 
You get two ordinary, heavily built oak hand 
sleds, such as boys love to possess. Then you 
get a heavy two-inch plank (any length you 
like—the longer the jollier) and fasten asled be- 
neath each extreme end ; the after sled may be 
firmly secured, but the fore is fastened by 
means of a common iron bolt dropped through 
an auger hole that penetrates plank and sled. 
leaving the latter free to turn on the swivel; 
for the steering must be done from the front, 
and the slightest twist of the ‘‘ nose ”’ will serve 
you to keep the track, or, if not dexterously 
done, will pitch the entire load into midair with 
a velocity and violence you only become aware 
of when you hit the frozen earth. 

The ‘‘ bobbing” party is always a gay one, 
with more sport than poetry about it. ‘There 
are always some half-dozen tin fish-horns in the 
crowd, which make themselves heard at every 
street-crossing. Thatis the best of ‘‘ bobbing.” 
You can do it in town on an ordinary drive 
road; and the hiJl does not require to be so 
steep to give a tolerable impetus as does a 
toboggan slide. The only thing to watch out 
for is the policeman, for if he catches yon 
dashing down the middle of a street, alarming 
pedestrians and scaring horses, woe be to your 
night’s frolic, and rather than face him you 
had far better keep to the licensed spot on the 
hillside, where drivers are warned not to go, 
but where, in case of a stray team or two, you 
are compelled to shout and blow the horns at 
every street-crossing. 

To get packed in like herrings with a dozen 
other merrymakers on a sixteen-foot bob; to 
have some daring lass at the helm in front, 
some blaring lad astern; to have the people 
talking and laughing at the top bent of their 
voices, and to start from the hill-crest with 
all the probabilities of a spill before you reach 
the foot ; to skirl down through the sputtering 
snow, with the sleds rocking from one runner 
to the other because the pilot is nervous and 
steering a bad course; to catch up with the 
outskirts of the town and flash past the out- 
lying street lights; to skim under the very 
noses of poor, frightened steeds, whose drivers 
shout ‘‘ Whoa !” as they hear the bedlam of horns 
and yells afar up the hillside ; to feel you have 
narrowly escaped death by dashing between 
the horses’ hoofs, or by plunging into a tie-post 
or telephone pole, which you were so nearly 
doing when the brave little pilotess was blinded 
by that momentary swirl of drifting snow, is no 
mean sport. It zs old-fashioned and boyish, 
but the health, the excitement, the tingle of 
hot, rapid blood ; the freshness of air, the fun, 
the jollity are there, and what more can the 
outdoor girl desire? E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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KENNEL AND LOFT. 


KENNEL. 
FIXTURES 1893. 
Bench Shows. 
Feb. 28, Mch. 1 to 3—Chesapeake Bay Dog Club’s bench 
show, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 28, Mch. 1, 2and 3—Keystone Kennel Club's bench 
show, Philadelphia. 
March 7, 8,9 and 1o—Maryland Kennel Club’s bench 
show, Baltimore, Md. 
March 14, 15,16 and 17—Washington City Kennel Club’s 
show, Washington, D. C. 
March 21, 22, 23 and 24—Elmira Kennel Club’s first an- 
nual bench show, Elmira, N. Y. 
March 21, 22, 23 and 24—City of the Straits Kennel 
Club’s show, Detroit, Mich. 
April 4 to 7—New England Kennel Club’s bench show, 
Boston. 
April 11 to 14—Continental Kennel Club, Denver,Col. 
April 19 to 22—Southern California Kennel Club, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
May 3 to 6--Pacific Kennel Club’s bench show, San 
Francisco. 
May 30to June 2—American Pet Dog Club, New York. 
June 13 to 17—World’s Columbian Exposition bench 
show, Chicago. : 
June 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17—World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion bench show, Chicago. Entries 
close May 20. Address W. J. Buchanan, 
Chief Dept. of Agriculture, Chicago. 
Sept. 7 to 1o—Hamilton Kennel Club’s second annual 
bench show, Hamilton, Can. 

Sept. 26 to 2g—Ottawa Kennel Club, Ottawa, Ont. 
Field Trials. 
Sept.g—Northwestern Field Trial Club’s second an- 

nual trials, Morris, Man. _ : 
Sept. 12—Manitoba Field Trial Club’s trials, Souris, 
Man. " 
Nov 15—American Field Trial Club’s second annual 
trials. 
Nov. 27—Central Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, 
N. C. 

Now is the winter of content for owners of 
good ones, for the big shows are on, and high- 
bred squires and dames of dogdom can loll at 
ease upon their benches and submit to the criti- 
cal, or ignorant, scrutiny of those who do and 
who do not possess a knowledge of type and 
points. The big show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club at Madison Square Garden must 
bide for notice till next number, by reason of 
this page going to press too soon, but it and the 
several meetings of clubs connected with it will 
receive attention later. Judging from present 
appearances, the bench shows of ’93 will be 
memorable. 

With the opening of the show season, again 
arises that most important question, How to 
best preserve the health of animals competing ? 
Many and many a grand dog has contracted a 
fatal ailment while on bench or in the traveling 
box, and many another has borne home, along 
with ribbons and honors, enough contagion to 
play the mischief in the kennels and drive owners 
to the verge of distraction ere the evil could be 
remedied. It is, or should be, among the most 
important duties of managing committees to 
see closely to proper ventilation, and that, in 
securing it, no dogs are exposed unduly to dan- 
gerous drafts. Danger of contagion is best 
avoided by having a competent ‘‘vet” in 
charge, one who thoroughly understands his 
business and is determined to attend to it 
strictly. No dog should be allowed to he 
benched in a show until the animal has been 
passed by the ‘‘vet” in charge. This will, of 
course, necessitate hard work and strict atten- 
tion to business on the part of the ‘‘ vet ;” but 
that’s what he is supposed to be there for, and 
he should be paid enough money‘to make it worth 
his while to be on hand at any reasonable hour, 
to examine every dog before it is allowed to 
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pass the entrance, and to keep a careful eye 
upon the benched animals while the show 
continues. 

The American Pet Dog Club of New York 
appears to have attained a fair measure of de- 
served prosperity. It is composed of people 
who have at heart the best interests of the class 
of canines which properly comes within its 
scope, and they also possess quite sufficient 
energy and knowledge to insure a success in 
the future. At a recent meeting, held in the 
parlors of the club’s president, Mrs. S. C. Bar- 
num, it was decided that the organization was 
in a position to hold a show for pet dogs, which 
show will take place May 30th and three fol- 
lowing days at Lenox Lyceum, At the same 
meeting the names of twelve new members 
were added to the roll, and important business 
was transacted. The annual meeting was held 
at Madison Square Garden during the West- 
minster Kennel Club’s big show. The Lenox 
Lyceum will afford benching accommodation 
for probably five hundred entries, and is well 
suited for the purpose in view. Rank and 
fashion will doubtless congregate, and the blue 
blood of Gotham and of dogdom will find an 
excellent opportunity for comparisons. 

One of the latest additions to the list of clubs 
interested in canine prospects is the Saratoga 
Poultry and Kennel Club, organized in January 
last. Members of the new club are enthusiastic, 
and the outlook is certainly encouraging. A 
show will probably be held in January, 1894, 
under the rules of the A. K.C. The officers 
for this year are: President, Col. A. B. Hilton; 
vice-presidents, R. G. Smyth, A. G. Hull, G. L. 
Corliss, A. Curtis, J. E. Hodgman, E. A. Hall, 
A. E. Blunck, E. Rosa, W. A, Fuller, F. B. 
Zimmer and C E. Rockenstyre; treasurer, J. 
J. Wandell; secretary, W. D. Eddy, poultry, 
and L. W. Clute, kennel; directors, 4. A 
Willis, D. Eddy, F. Sherman, F. W. Gaylor, 
W. A. Custer, W. T. Rockwood, H. T R. 
Coffin, C. A. Houck and J. R. Draper; dele- 
gates to A. K. C., H. T. R. Coffin and C. Rath- 
bone ; veterinary surgeon, Dr. Childs. Regu- 
lar meetings are held the first Tuesday in each 
month. 

The Maryland Kennel Club anticipates a suc- 
cess for the show to be held at Baltimore March 
7th to roth. The premium list is a liberal one 
enough, and a long list of special prizes 
strengthens the regular list. Arrangements 
have been made with transportation companies 
for free return of competing animals, and 
nothing now remains save for those interested 
in man’s best friend to prove by liberal patron- 
age that the efforts of the club are appreciated. 

Dogmen and poultry fanciers who have tried 
the ‘‘ Pepsinated Puppy Meal,” manufactured by 
the Spratts Patent Company (America), Limited, 
are unanimous in praise of its desirable qualities 
as areliable producer of strong bone and muscle. 
Puppies will take to it readily, and it has ren- 
dered invaluable service in building up the 
weaker pups of many a litter. 

One of the secrets of keeping dogs in good 
health lies in a proper supply of good, whole- 
some food in as great variety as possible. 
Among specially prepared dog foods, ‘* Austin’s 
Dog Bread” has won a high place by honest 
merit, and will be found satisfactory in 
every way. Damon. 
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~LOFT—LAWN TENNIS. 


LOFT. 

Marcu 3d, as Pigeon Flyers’ Day, now prom- 
ises to be the most interesting of the week in 
which the New York Poultry Show has possession 
of Madison Square Garden. The idea of bring- 
ing the record birds and their owners together 
once a year, not to compete for honors, but, 
resting on honors won, to be admired and ad- 
mirers, was conceived a year ago, but, through 
a misunderstanding, only the brave little Duf- 
fer of Louis Spangehl, Brooklyn, and the Royal 
Blue Line’s Champion team, from Woodbury, 
N.J.,wereshown. All feltregret for what they 
had missed, when it was too late, and this year 
promise to be there. 

The entry thus far promised is Mr. Bolay and 
Miss April from the Clipper loft, Providence, 
winners of the Ourine’s leg-bands for greatest 
number of miles covered by airline in the sea- 
son’s work, the aggregate distance of each 
being 1,748 miles; also Mr. Keil and the 
Queen from the same loft, wearing the C/7pper 
anklets for speed in 1891; the six Providence 
birds, Missy, Mrs. Hawk, Ruth, Balfour, Rover 
and Stanley, that hold the record for distance 
in the day; the Champion distance birds, 
Darby, Joseph and Montgomery, of Fall River, 
and Hylton, of Providence; the Bowers hen 
Rhobe, winner of the 1892 Royal Blue Line 
prize; the Thurston hen Hazel, winner of the 
1892 Clipper prize ; the Royal Blue Line flyers, 
seventy-five strong, from Woodbury, as body- 
guard of the four ex-champions for distance in 
the day, George W. Childs, Public Ledger, St. 
Thomas and S. O. Perry. 

While these birds, which have proven the 
capabilities of the homing pigeon, will be the 
heroes of the occasion, there will be others 
there that have put these capabilities to prac- 
tical uses as messengers from land and sea—in 
the birds that bridged the distance between the 
Constellation and their homes on shore last 
September, and probably the quotation bearers 
of Stock-broker De Cordova of New street, 
New York, and North Branch, N. J. 

The business of the day will be at the meet- 
ing of the Council of Pigeon Flyers adjourned 
from New Bedford, January atst. 

The only work done at the New Bedford 
meeting was to pass upon Missy's claim for 
first place in the distance in the day race. The 
motion, as put, was that 6.46 p. M., the owner’s 
claim for time at the telegraph office, be ac- 
cepted. This was afterward modified to read 
that the manager’s time of 6.47 beaccepted. It 
was acknowledged that the manager only knew 
what he told by hearsay, but with two majority 
the rules were set aside and the manager's 
statement was accepted. The rules provide 
only for race date evidence, and no sooner was 
this precedent for other time evidence an- 
nounced than all sorts of claims were presented 
for establishing of records lost because the regu- 
lation proofs were not present. 

It was the first loosening of the lines, and al- 
though none who asked their rights were glad 
to see the standard lowered, their claims were 
as just as were Missy's, and the bars down, they 
would be with the rest in the clover. A protest 
from the owner of the bird in first place under 
the rules, against the decision on the ground of 
insufficient proofs of time of verification, set 
the matter at rest for the time being, and re- 
ferred it again tothe council. E.S. Srarr. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 

LAWN TENNIs has again brokenthe chrysalid 
of intractable winter, and is eager to fleck our 
lawns and parks with increase of gayety, guided 
by its proverbial decorum and the wise legisla- 
tion of the U.S. N. L. T. A. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held February 3d at the Hoffman House, 
favorable reports were received from the sec- 
retary and treasurer, beneficial amendments 
were made to the playing rules, and an impor- 
tant resolution, likely to locate the national 
doubles for 1893 at Chicago, was adopted. 
Two new members were selected for positions 
on the Executive Committee: Clarence Hobart, 
of New York city, and Victor M. Elting, of 
Chicago. The other officers remained the 
same, excepting that H. A. Taylor, the former 
vice-president, and James Dwight, of the com- 
mittee, changed positions. Thus the officers 
for 1893 are as follows: H. W. Slocum, Jr., 
president ; James Dwight, vice-president ; J. 
T. Whittelsey, secretary ; V. G. Hall, treas- 
urer; J.S. Clark, O. S. Campbell, H. A. Tay- 
lor, Clarence Hobart and V. M. Elting, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. ‘ 

Rule 3 was amended by adding after the 
words vce versa ‘‘ the winner of the toss may 
insist upon a choice by his opponent,” and Rule 
24 was amended by striking out ‘‘ if in his opin- 
ion either side have a distinct advantage owing 
to the sun, wind or other cause,” and by chang- 
ing ‘‘ can” to ‘‘ may ” in line 8. 

An excellent report was read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Whittelsey, showing an addition of 
twenty clubs and four associations, which gives 
a satel dieect and associated membership of 186 
clubs. Mr. Whittelsey embodied in his report 
the recent records in interscholastic tennis, with 
comments upon the importance of this branch 
of tournament playing, which gave rise to the 
following resolution, adopted by the association : 
‘* Provided sufficient encouragement be given by 
the colleges, the National Association will au- 
thorize an interscholastic tournament,to be held. 
at Newport, for the winners of the different col- 
lege interscholastic tournaments, to determine 
the interscholastic championship of the country.” 
The action of the meeting in reference to the 
holding of the Doubles Championship is likely 
to materially alter the character of this season’s 
tournaments, by bringing Western men into 
prominence, and perhaps inducing English 
players to participate at a national meeting. 
The resolution explains itself as follows : 

‘* Resolved, that the Doubles Championship 
Tournament for the season of 1893 be held at 
Chicago, including the championship match be- 
tween the winners of this tournament and the 
champions of 1892; provided that satisfactory 
arrangements can be made by the Executive 
Committee with the Chicago people, and with the 
Newport Casino, and in case such satisfactory 
arrangements cannot be made, the Executive 
Committee is given full power in the premises 
to hold the Doubles Championship wherever 
they see fit.” Applications were also made by 
representatives of the Saratoga Athletic Club 
and the Narragansett Pier Tennis Club, for the 
holding of this tournament in case the above 
resolution should be ineffective. 

The Wright & Ditson championship ball was 
adopted as the official ball for the ensuing year. 

F. A. KELLOGG. 

















EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 


TURF LEGISLATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


No other time-honored saw proves itself in- 
trinsically false with anything approaching the 
regularity and frequency that the adage: ‘* You 
can’t have too much of a good thing” does. 
Perhaps, however, it has never been more 
completely falsified than in the matter of 
racing as conducted in the United States of 
America at the present day. 

That racing is, Jer se, a desirable thing 
scarcely any one, even the ‘‘o’er guid,” who 
regard the race-course as the mouth of Avernus, 
will care to deny. It is only in its concomi- 
tants that the sport can merit reproach. And 
it is quite impossible to deny that the crop of 
parasitic abuses is large. There is much that 
even the stanchest adherent of racing must 
deplore, and wish to see suppressed ; much that 
prevents high-class racing being regarded in 
the proper light by a large section of the com- 
munity. The unbridled license which has been 
permitted to the race-course in this country has 
inevitably had this result—the vazson d’étre 
of the sport has been too much lost sight of, 
and only the worst—the money-making side of 
the matter—has been too much kept in view. 

Under the existing circumstances it is not in 
the slightest degree peculiar that a tendency to 
legislate —or perhaps we should say attempt 
to legislate—is rife in very many States of the 
Union. From the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
wherever racing has taken root, this inclina- 
tion has been visible during the past winter. 


And yet it is not too much to say that no single 
State is possessed of a thoroughly satisfactory 
racing law. The State of New York comes near- 
est to it with the Ives Pool Bill, but there is 
an ‘‘if” inseparable from the mention of this 


measure. There is no certainty that it would 
stand the brunt of any shock, and no one would 
have the temerity to guaranteeits permanency. 
Yet, as it stands, it is the best measure in ex- 
istence in the country. A practical recognition 
of this can be found in the fact that the major- 
ity of measures framed in other sections, follow 
its general outline more or less exactly. This 
is only natural, for in the Ives Bill a prescience 
that is, on consideration, not a little striking 
was displayed in view of the fact that at the 
time it was introduced the evil of winter racing 
had assumed nothing approaching its present 
vast dimensions. The bill, in fact, so long as 
it continues in operation, effectually debars this 
abuse of a noble sport in New York State, con- 
fining racing to the five months of the year 
best adapted for it. Even if the Ives Bill were 
to be repealed or supplanted there is ne reason 


to doubt that, under the healthy conditions that 
have arisen since its passage;its place would 
be taken by a kindred, limitative and restrict- 


ive measure, with~perhaps somewhat more 
latitude in regard to the duration of the open 
season. 

It is often said that it is impossible to make 
people moral by legislative enactment, and the 
sentiment applies to racing. Just as surely as 
men will manifest the vicious propensities 
which are hereditary and instinctive in them, so 
will the evils for which the race-course affords 
an opportunity show themselves. The out- 


cropping of roguery and .dishénesty of all 
kinds must occur, but the opportunities can be 
very much limited. The corrective influences 
may be generally regarded as twofold, the first 
being legislative restriction, the second the 
thorough organization of turf discipline. The 
one, under the circumstances of the present day, 
in this country, is inoperative without the other, 
as a cursory examination of the facts will dem-. 
onstrate. 

The four racing associations included in the 
Board of Control offer the best but not the only 
example of the efficacy of the combination out- 
lined. The restriction of the law, while im- 
perative only in the case of three of the four 
associations, is adopted by. all of them. Of 
course it may be urged that the Monmouth 
Park Association has not only not been a com- 
pulsory law observer, but this does not affect 
the issue. The condition of all racing matters 
has been so anomalous in New Jersey, and 
‘‘ justice,” as there administered, so flagrant a 
farce, that the association, taking advantage of 
tacit, though illegal, local option, ignored the 
antiquated statutes under which the holding of 
meetings on its race-course was indictable, and 
pursued the even tenor of its way as if no re- 
striction existed. There was some molestation, 
it is true, but of a faint-hearted and puny de- 
scription. So far as the administration of turf 
discipline is concerned, the Board of Control 
already towers a head and shoulders above any 
similar institution inthis country, Even those 
who ceaselessly derided and belittled it from its 
inception, have been gradually realizing the fact 
that, quietly and slowly, the Board has been 
reducing things to a thorough system, and that 
a multiplicity of details that were, before its 
foundation, in a chaotic condition are being sys- 
tematized and placed in perfect working order. 
The opposition and difficulties which were en- 
countered at the outset, have gradually grown 
weaker, and the way is now clear and open for 
the completion of the good work so far as the 
Board’s coterie of associations is concerned. 
The broader effects which will result from the 
example set, and which may eventually lead to 
the formation of a national Board of Control, 
may be left on one side for the present. 

Turning to other examples of combined re- 
striction and organization of discipline, it be- 
comes necessary to drop the word ‘ legisla- 
tive” altogether. In the State of Illinois, for 
example, racing has been conducted only on 
sufferance. This, at least, has been the gener- 
al idea, though recent attempts to get Grand 
Juries to indict race-courses in operation in the 
State have failed, and it is now declared that 
these associations are violating nolaw. ‘Tillthe 
money-grabbing element attempted, however, 
to run meetings without limitation of date and 
exactly to suit themselves there was no protest 
against such meetings as those held by the 
Washington Park Club. The moderation of 
the policy adopted by this organization is best 
exemplified by what they propose to do this 
year. Despite the manifest inducement offered 
by the exposition to announce an unusually 
long meeting, only the usual term of twenty- 
five days’ racing was claimed, but the liberal 
offers made in the way of rich stakes were 
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